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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A GREAT deal of fuss has been made in some of the news- 
A 





papers about the visit to London of German and Austrian | 


representatives for a Conference organized by the Fight the 
Famine Council. Misleading arguments have been numerous, and 
the dust-throwing has been vigorous. Let us try to disentangle 
from the commotion what seems to us to be the common-sense 
of the matter. Now that Germany and Austria have accepted 
our terms, it is no longer possible to regard them as untouchables. 
If we had wanted to regard them as such, we ought not to have 
made peace with them. 
as to theirs to help them back to a state of industrial and politi- 
cal health. To put it on the lowest grounds, we shall have no 
great expansion of our trade, and certainly no payments from 
Germany and Austria, till these States are fairly on their legs 


again, 


To say, therefore, that Germany and Austria should not be 
heard on the subject of famine is silly. They know more about 
their own conditions than we do, and in any practical discussion 
it is necessary to weigh what they have to say. Moreover, it 
seems to be forgotten that the presence of Germans and Aus- 
trians at the Conference is only an incident in the gathering 
together of representatives from many Allied and neutral 
countries. We think, however, it ought to be understood 
clearly, not only by the German and Austrian visitors but by 
those who invited them, that Germans and Austrians are received 
here with civility on a matter of business, and not because we 


vant to hobnob with them or because we regard them as having | 


vet won a right to respect. 
7 g I 


One of the questions chiefly in dispute is whether the Germans 
should be required to give up the milch-cows which they are said 
to have stolen from the French. No decent person could look on 
unmoved while it was possible for German or Austrian babies to 
die for want of milk. The people who profess unconcern seem to 
have lost their balance altogether. Yet they, we imagine, before the 
war would not have argued that the babies even of a murderer 
should be allowed to die of want if care and organization could 
possibly save them. Of course it may be that the state of 
Europe is so bad that there is really not enough milk to save all 
the thousands of children who are said to be dying. If that be 
so—it is a terrible thing to believe—it seems to us that if German 
babies are being ke pt alive on the milk of cows which were stolen 
from the French, and French babies are dying for want of that 








It is just as much to our advantage 





milk, no case whatever can be made out for allowing Germany 
to profit by her theft. 


Whatever the exact truth may be, we believe that nowhere 
are the conditions worse than in the devastated areas of France. 
There countless children are in peril from tuberculosis ; milk is 
unobtainable, and the land has suffered such an upheaval that 
it cannot for a long time be brought again under proper culti- 
vation. We must express our surprise and regret that many 
friends of the Fight the Famine movement seem to bestow their 
sympathy on Germany and Austria almost to the exclusion of 
France. This is surely an amazing attitude for men and 
women who are no doubt moved by humane motives. It 
an order of precedence in the rights of European people to 
sympathy were to be drawn up, we should of course have to 
put France very high in the list and Germany at the bottom. 
The Fight the Famine Council would do well to exhort the 
Germans to manage their food distribution more honestly. It 
has been a scandal that rich persons could corruptly obtain 
food in Germany while the children of the poor faded away into 
their graves, 


On the whole, we should doubt whether the aggregate of 
suffering in Germany is equal to the aggregate of suffering in 
France. What an error of tact on the part of those who make 
their appeal to human sympathy to say relatively little about 
those French people who are not only human beings but in the 
great struggle were our splendid Allies ! 
on the one side and tactless partisanship on the other, the British 


Between stupid clamour 


public is in danger of losing sight of the fact that the organ- 
ization of the supplies of Europe is urgently necessary. We 


| suspect that an efficient organization which absolutely refused 


to countenance favouritism to Germany or any other country 
would be capable of feeding all the small children in all the 
Doctors tell us that after the first three 
or four years of a child’s life milk is not absolutely essential. In 
spite of the frightful shortage, there must be enough milk to 
feed all the children of that tender age if adults are made to 
drink less, or even none at all. 


European countries. 


The fortunes of the Constitutional forces in Russia are a 
series of swift vicissitudes. Both good and bad have to be 
placed on record this week. A wireless message from General 
Denikin published on Thursday states that from October 17th 
to October 27th the Don Cossack troops captured 35,000 
prisoners. On the front of the Volunteer Army 20,000 prisoners 
were taken, At the same time it must be remembered that 
General Denikin has no coherent front, but has been obtaining 
successes, considerable though they are, in scattered areas. General 
Yudenitch’s advance upon Petrograd has not merely been 
checked ;. it has been turned into a retirement. He has been 
compelled to abandon the Gatchina salient, and his new line 
runs through points which are at a varying distance of from 
twenty-five to fifty miles from Petrograd. Further south 
120 miles from Petrograd—he still holds Struji-Bielaya, but the 
Bolsheviks in that neighbourhood are delivering very heavy 
attacks and are trying to turn his right flank. His position is 


dangerous. He will not reach Petrograd this year. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the debate on the 
vote on account of 118 million pounds for Army Services turned 
almost entirely on our policy in Russia. It was remarkable 
for two sharply opposed points of view as expressed in the 
speeches of Colonel John Ward, the gallant Labour Member 
who has returned from Russia, and of Colonel Malone, who 
described the Bolsheviks as more or Jess successful rulers with 
Allies to treat. We 
as to the extent 


whom it would be appropriate for the 


cannot agree with all that Colonel Ward said 
of the support we should give to Russia, for, taough we a Imit 
that we cannot of course leave our friends in the lureh, we already 


see signs that the Russians will do the best of waich they are 
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sapable when they are not enervated by being relieved of 
responsibility. If they cannot recover their own fortunes in 
the field, nobody can do it for them. 


But we cannot praise too highly the invigorating and chival- 
rous spirit of Colonel Ward’s speech. It really does one good 
to read such language as his. He is a straight thinker and a 
straight dealer who loves his own country, and also loves men 
everywhere who stand for justice. He absolutely refuses to 
be led away by arguments which represent revolutionaries as 
deserving of sympathy merely because they are revolutionaries. 
In the most direct and simple way he judges men by their deeds, 
and brutality is to him brutality no matter in what political 
eause or under what verbal disguise it may be committed. 


The Parliamentary correspondent of the 7'imes on Wednesday 
described the principles which he said are guiding the Cabinet 
Committee on the Irish question. The coercion of Ulster in 
any form, he tells us, has been ruled out. The Committee has 
also ruled out county option or any kind of plébiscite. The 
broad outlines of the scheme, according to the correspondent, are 
as follows. The scheme aims at a Federal solution.—Mr. Long 
has been writing on this subject in the Morning Post.—Two 
State Legislatures are to be created with a Council of Ireland 
as an indispensable link. One Legislature will consist of tho 
Provinces of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, and the other 
of the whole Province of Ulster. We shall not write more than 
a few words about this scheme, as it may be subjected to many 
modifications before it sees the light. But on the assumption 
that the 7'imes correspondent is right as to the present form of 
the scheme, we may say at once that the embodiment of the 
whole of Ulster in a single unit would not give the homogeneous 
Protestant and Unionist area of Ulster the guarantees of 
safety which it demands, and which the Times correspondent 
imagines that it would receive from the Government proposal. 


The whole principle of self-determination disappears under 
such a scheme. The proper area for self-determination in Ulster 
is that North-Eastern part where the population is overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant and Unionist. These are the people who with 
their whole hearts dread the domination of a Separatist and Ultra- 
montane Parliament in Dublin, To ask them to entrust their 
interests to a massed representation of a Province which as a 
whole cannot be said to be overwhelmingly Unionist or Pro- 
testant is not merely to ask them to forget their fears, but to 
stake their future upon a wild speculation. What the people 
of North-East Ulster really want is to maintain their connexion 
with England, and even if possible to make it closer. 


The “Irish Number” of the Times published on Tuesday—a 
perfect mine of interesting reading, be it said in parenthesis— 
is one of the most resilient political boomerangs we ever re- 
member to have seen thrown. That what in effect is a most 
potent Unionist pamphlet should have been issued by those who 
desire to scrap the Legislative Union and to substitute practical 
independence for Ireland, with the exception of the shadowy 
nexus of the Crown, is a curious example of the irony which 
attends all Irish affairs. The claim made by North-East Ulster 
to remain incorporated with the rest of Britain, because such is 
the will of the majority in that homogeneous area which has got 
the somewhat cumbrous name of “the Six-County Area,” is 
unconsciously insisted upon throughout the Lrish Number. 
That number shows on almost every page the wealth, enterprise, 
and essential homogeneity of North-East Ulster, and therefore 
the complete difference between North-East Ulster and the 
rest of Lreland. 





Most of the large advertisements with which the number 
is crowded belong to Belfast and North of Ireland firms. 
We have the Port of Belfast, Harland and Wolff, the London- 
derry Shipbuilding Company, and the Belfast Ropework 
Company, and dozens of smaller Belfast concerns follow each 
other in lordly procession. But for the advertisements of the 
Dublin Harbour Board and the Cork Steam Packet Company— 
both of which, by the way, are dependent upon trade with England 
—the Nationalist and Sinn Fein portion of Ireland would make a 
very poor show. It is true that Fordson tractors, which have a 
striking advertisement, are “ located” in Cork, but then the 
founder of the factory is not an Irishman but one of the ablest 
of American captains of industry, Mr. Henry Ford. No doubt 
Irishmen will! be quick to tell English readers that it is monstrous 
to dwell upon this fact, as it is only a proof of the way in which 








the Protestants of the Ascendancy have checked industry from 
going forward except in the Protestant area. Such an argument 
though sure to be used, is the purest ‘ flapdoodle.” Belfast 
and the North never got any assistance whatever from English 
gold. Their industries were raised entirely by themselves, and, 
remember also, almost entirely since the Union. Roman 
Catholic Ireland, on the other hand, has received plenty of 
grants in kind or in cash from the English Treasury, and has 
made little or no use of the doles. 


We are most anxious not to be unfair to the Times, and We 
understand its desire to avoid politics and not to touch on 
debatable ground. All the same, what an untrue picture is 
unfolded of Ireland through such avoidance! Not a word is 
said about the terrible statistics of Irish crime during the past 
year. One would never imagine from the Irish Number that at 
this moment murders of the foulest kind are being committed 
almost daily in Ireland. Not only are there daily incitements to 
shoot down the brave and, on any showing, innocent ren who 
form the Irish Constabulary as if they were rats, but such incite. 
ments are constantly acted upon. Another important matter 
that is left out, besides the murder statistics, is the story of the 
relations between the anti-British Irish and our German enemies 
during the war. 


Though we hear of Ireland’s prosperity, we hear little of 
Ireland’s refusal to bear her share of the burden of the war, 
or of her cynical determination that if the world was to be made 
safe for freedom and democracy the work should be done by 
other people. Again, though we hear a good deal about tho 
activity of the Roman Church, we are told nothing about the 
secret intrigues between the Ultramontane section of the Irish 
Church and the pro-German camarilla at the Vatican—tho 
Junta which until Germany was defeated controlled the policy 
of the Papacy. Finally we are not told the true fiscal situation 
in Ireland. There is no mention that we can find of the fact 
that there are three or four taxes which people have to pay 
in England and Scotland but which are not applied to Ireland. 
Further, we are not told that a great many services that the 
English and Scots people have to tax themselves for locally 
are provided in Ireland out of the common purse—for example, 
primary education. When the facts that are left out are remem- 
bered, and the facts that stand out most clearly are given their 
proper value, we doubt whether any impartial person will rise 
from the perusal of the Times Irish Number without saying: 
“What a triumph for the Legislative Union!” 


The Shah of Persia came to London on Friday week as a 
guest of the King. On Saturday last he visited the City, and 
since then he has seen Aldershot and Manchester. The Shah’s 
visit nay be taken as a sign of the cordial relations now fully 
re-established between Great Britain and Persia, As Lord 
Curzon said at the Guildhall luncheon, our sole object in con- 
cluding the recent Treaty is to help Persia to help herself. 
For many years we had to resist the desire of Russia to reduce 
Persia to the status of Bokhara or Khiva. Persian independence 
is now threatened by Bolshevism and by poverty. [t is to our 
interest to preserve Persia as an independent kingdom. 


Sir John Du Cane, who has been appointed Master- 
General of Orduxance, is one of those Generals whose names 
were less familiar to newspaper readers. Nevertheless he has 
long earned and deserved a very high reputation from his 
brother-ofiicers. For some time he commanded the Fifteenth 
Corps, but most Englishmen are probably quite unaware of 
what they owe to him for the invisible service he rendered 
when ho was British representative on the Staff of Marsbal 
Foch. There were various dangers, both of politics and pet- 
sonality, in the principle of unity of command in spite of its 
overwhe!ming strategio advantages. As we all know, Marshal 
Foch’s supreme command never suffered a single hitch; the 
dangers never for a moment became visible. But when we all 
acknowledge the splendid loyalty and co-operation of Lord 
Haig and the supreme wisdom of Marshal Foch himself, we 
should not forget how greatly Sir John Du Cane helped te make 
the machine work as smoothly as it did. 


The Minister of Labour introduced in the House of Commons 
on Monday the Industrial Courts Bill, which has the twofold 
purpose of promoting arbitration or conciliation in trade dis- 
putes, and of maintaining the present war’ wages to the end of 
September next, An Industrial Court is to be appointed by the 
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x; its members are to be employers, workmen, and 


independent persons. The Minister may refer any trade 
dispute to the Court if the parties consent. Further, the Bill 
enables the Minister ta refer any trade dispute to a Court of 
Inquiry, which may take evidence on oath, and compel the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of documents. 
such a Court might be of great use in elucidating complex 
disputes and defining the real issue between the parties. 





The miners’ Members in the House on Tuesday attacked the 
poard of Trade for appointing Mr. Duncan, a young Scottish 
lawyer, a8 Coal Controller and for not reducing the price of coal. 
Sir Auckland Geddes explained, not very convincingly, that the 
(val Controller must be found outside the coal industry. His 
qualifications should be a strong physique and a wide knowledge 
of industry. These qualifications, we must infer, are possessed 
in the fullest measure by Mr. Duncan. Sir Auckland Geddes 
gave more plausible reasons for not reducing the price of coal. 
it was, he said, only kept down to its present figure by the large 
profits made on bunker coal. The output, which, he had hoped, 
would amount to 216 million tons a year, had fallen to 198 
million tons, Until the output rose, the price could not be 
reduced. We are bound to say that, while the public may 
reasonably complain of the high price of coal, the miners ought 
not to swell the chorus. The high price {s almost entirely due 
to the miners’ insistence upon greatly increased wages for a 
shorter working week, and to their irregular attendance and their 
recent strikes. The public does not forget these obvious facts. 


The Labour Party made a concerted effort to gain seats in 
the Borough Council elections last Saturday, and it achieved a 
considerable amount of success, In London, where the Borough 
Councils had to be entirely renewed after an unusually long 
interval, the Labour Party gained a working majority in fourteen 
out of the twenty-eight boroughs. The Municipal Reformers, 
who have long dominated the Borough Councils as well as the 
County Council, and have shown themselves, on the whole, 
to be honest and thrifty administrators, retain the control of 
twelve boroughs. The Progressives, once formidable but now 
decayed, have a majority only in Bermondsey and share Lambeth 
with Labour. 


The Labour success in London was due in the main to the 
profound apathy of the London ratepayer, who will grumble 
at the rates, but cannot be induced to take an interest in the 
doings of the Councillors who fix the rates. When the early 
Labour Party profited by this apathy to apply their theorics 
in West Ham, after the manner of Tammany Hall, the London 
ratepayer was rudely awakened, and voted steadily at successive 
élections for the sober Municipal Reformers. Similar experiences 
at Poplar confirmed him in his distrust of visionaries and their 
unscrupulous associates. But the war has blotted out these 
memories, and most ratepayers last Saturday had reverted to 
their old indifference. It had been hoped that the newly 
enfranchised women electors would use their votes, but few 
of them did so, though in some districts the women voters 
outnumbered the men. The apathetic elector is the enemy of 
good government in London as well as in New York. 








We do not grudge the Labour Party their victories. On 
the contrary, we are glad to see them devoting their energies 
to a legitimate purpose. So long as they seek to extend their 
influence by fighting elections for the local bodies and for 
Parliament, no one can complain. Indeed, they should promote 
a healthy reaction among the vast majority of people who are 
not Socialists. If anything can make Londoners interested 
in their local administration, it will be the spectacle of Labour 
Councillors running the rates up and making work for their 
friends at the public expense. Moreover, it will be good for 
labour partisans to have some experience of administration, 
and to discover for themselves the limits of what is possible. 
london will no doubt have to pay heavily for their mistakes, 
but they will be sobered by contact with actual affairs. 


On Tuesday the London County Council decided after a long 
debate to adopt the recommendations of the Highways Com- 
mittee and to seek Parliamentary powers to make new tramways 
Which will cost about four and a half million pounds. The 
scheme would involve street widenings which would cost another 
million. The chief proposals are that a new line shall run across 
Ludgate Circus to link up Blackfriars and Farringdon Street ; 
that a line shall run along Holborn tolink up the Gray’s Inn Road 





tramways with Farringdon Street; that Victoria Station shall 
be linked up with Westminster Bridge; that there shall be a 
new line from Victoria to the Marble Arch vid Park Lane, and 
another new line from the Marble Arch to Cricklewood. Some 
of the proposals were agreed to only by a narrow majority. The 
only proposal not sanctioned was that for a tramway from 
Wandsworth to Roehampton. , 





We greatly regret the decision of the London County Council, 
and can only hope that Parliamentary sanction will be refused. 
We imagine that if internal-combustion engines had been in- 
vented soon enough we should never have heard of tramways. 
The demand that more tramways shall be built in London makes 
one think of the Highways Committee as a great wheel which 
cannot lose its momentum and stop revolving merely because 
it once started. There is a passionate idea among many men, 
who seem to be quite practical and moderate on all other sub- 
jects, that because there {s already a great tramway system in 
London, the symmetry of the idea must be saved, and that 
there fs now no possibility of holding their hand in tramway 
construction. They will not boldly cut a loss. One of our 
chief needs in London traffic is a general speeding up, not a 
slowing down, and it cannot be denied that a tram on its rigid 
lines fs a real delayer of traffic. The motor-omnibus has become 
the queen of the road, and deserves to be so. 


We are very glad to see that when Mr. Balfour was 
inaugurated as Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University he 
remarked that, though it was “the business of the community 
to do what it could to make easier the path of those who had 
shown during the war what learning and scientific training 
could do for a national cause,’ he nevertheless believed that 
in the main Cambridge “must and would look to herself.” 
This is what we have been contending for, and we sincerely 
hope that Mr. Balfour will use his great position to turn the 
precept into practice. Both Oxford and Cambridge have already 
accepted donations from the State. Let us hope that these will 
not be allowed to develop into a regular subsidy. The sons 
and the friends of the old Universities must endow them afresh 
if they are to maintain the ideal of free Universities in a free 
country. It is not too late to set to work, for the donations 
so far accepted may be regarded as exceptional doles for excep- 
tional times. But if Oxford and Cambridge submit to the 
financial bonds of the bureaucrat, the day will come when they 
will lose their freedom, and learning for learning’s sake will 
give place to the hired messages of bureaucratic professors. 





We hope that Englishmen will come to recognize, if they do 
not do so already, how extraordinarily well deserved was the 
honorary degree conferred by Cambridge University on Mr. 
John Pierpont Morgan. Cambridge has confined {ts honorary 
degrecs in connexion with the war to soldiers and sailors, with 
three exceptions. The exceptions are President Wilson, Car- 
dinal Mercier, and Mr. Morgan. Mr. Morgan has always been 
a fast friend of this country and a hard worker for a closer 
Anglo-American understanding. But from the very beginning 
of the war he rose to the full height of his opportunities. Early 
in 1915 his firm were selected to act as commercial agents for the 
British Government in the United States. It was he who con- 
centrated and co-ordinated the enormous orders for war materials. 
He also acted as agent for the French Government, and by 
eliminating competition in prices and deliveries he probably 
saved the Allies hundreds of millions of pounds. 





It was Mr. Morgan, again, who took the chief part in placing 
on the American market the Anglo-French loan for 100 million 
pounds—a loan unprecedented in the history of external loans 
by any Government. He refused to accept any remuneration 
for placing this loan, which of course has been followed by 
others. His work in using British securities to stabilize the 
exchange was also invaluable. He has done more than risk 
his fortune in the cause of the Allies—he has also risked his 
life. His escape from the German assassin who twice wounded 
him was a very narrow one. He was naturally marked down 
by the enemies of Great Britain, as from the beginning of the 
war he boldly and cheerfully said what he thought about Ger- 
many and laughed at the threats which were showered upon 
him. Englishmen may well rejoice in any honour which can 
give some satisfaction to Mr. Morgan. 








Bank rate,6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Nov. 6, 1919 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PREMIUM BONDS. 


TT. HE Government have announced that they are 

ready to reconsider their refusal in 1918 to issue 
Premium Bonds; and this is not surprising as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is of course at his wits’ end in 
devising new methods of raising money. Meanwhile there 
is a renewed agitation in many newspapers for the immediate 
issue of Premium Bonds, and it may well be that the 
Government will do what is demanded, partly because 
they dislike resisting agitation, and partly because they 
really see no other way of making a fresh loan a success. 
The latter consideration would be enough in itself to bring 
the Government to a decision, as the Victory Loan may be 
described as the last word in such financial expedients as 
can be constructed upon what would be regarded in 
ordinary circumstances as conventional lines. Yet the Victory 
Loan was not successful enough. Several times during the 
war we wrote in opposition to the idea of Premium Bonds— 
that is to say, a loan which embodies to a greater or lesser 
degree the principle of a lottery—-but after thinking the 
matter over carefully once more we have come to the 
conclusion that if the House of Commons, which is 
to be allowed to decide the matter, votes for Premium 
Bonds as the only remaining method of raising more 
money, we shail not be justified in further opposing the 
principle. 

Let us try to make quite plain what we mean, We are 
thankful to reflect that during the war vast sums of money 
were raised by an unadulterated appeal first to the patriotism 
of the British people, and secondly to the instincts of 
thrift. So long as patriotism and thrift—both requiring 
self-denial—were a sufficient incentive for raising the 
necessary, or approximately the necessary, amount of 
money, it would have been a terrible mistake, in our 
opinion, to appeal to lower motives. The appeals that 
were made were in their very nature a moral purge. If 
the same conditions in which we opposed Premium Bonds 
were reproduced, we should write exactly the same things. 
But unhappily we are now faced with the fact that much 
the most attractive loan of the long and varied series so 
far invented by the Government was inadequate. It is 
difficult, therefore, to see how the public can be appealed 
to again successfully without framing the appeal in the 
only remaining manner which is likely to provoke a response. 
As a matter of fact, the Victory Loan itself already sanctions 
the lottery principle, because it provides for drawings of 
the Bonds by which the holders of lucky numbers, through 
being bought out earlier than their fellows, shall receive 
a considerable addition to their capital. Nor is that all. 
The lottery principle appears again in the provision that 
every Bond for which £85 was paid shall be taken as repre- 
senting £100 in the payment of Death Duties. There are 
many possible schemes of Premium Bonds, and we cannot 
object to a moderate expansion of a principle already 
in operation. 

Some people assume that the proposal of Premium Bonds 
isa new one. It is nothing of the sort. Both lotteries and 
Premium Bonds—by Premium Bonds we mean loans in 
which a man may win a handsome prize but does not in 
any case lose his money as he does in a bet—have long 
been known to British finance. In 1612 the Settlement of 
Virginia was supplied with money raised by a lottery. 
This lottery, it is true, was not a State affair; it was a 
private enterprise sanctioned by the State, and was thus 
semi-official. But from 1694 onwards there were numerous 
Government lotteries and Government premium loans. 
Premium loans continued till 1784, and lotteries—gambling 
pure and simple—went on till 1823. In 1808 a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons issued a Report 
vehemently condemning Government lotteries, and point- 
ing out the ‘destructive infatuation’ caused by them. 
We agree with that language. There is hardly anything 
good to be said of Government lotteries, which wantonly 
encourage a reckless spirit. But premium loans are on a 


different plane, for under this system a man is content to 
accept a low rate of interest on his money on the offchance 
that he may win a great prize. 
it is not gambling. 


It is speculation, but 
On December 25th, 1915, we wrote; 





“Conceivably it is possible that lottery loans could 
organized in such a way as to attract the ; 
naturally speculative persons without tempting prud 
persons to engage in those wild orgies of speculation 
which accompanied the eighteenth-century lotteries, That 
is_ possible; but the risk of failure is obviously mo 
siderable.” What we have now to consider js whethe 
the risk of failure is so great as finally to rule out Premium 
Bonds. It seems to us that though there may be failure, 
there is at least no remaining method which is more likely 
to succeed. We do not say this with a definite conviction 
but on the whole we are prepared to believe that it js «9, 
Much must depend on the return which the Governmen, 
expect. We should not approve of an irregular Joan for 
a paltry sum. In 1918 the Select Committee thought tha 
£100,000,000 might be raised by Premium Bonds. On thi, 
point we should like more information. It must be ps. 
membered that the strong call to patriotic self-sacrities 
which came to almost every family in the land during thy 
war is now by no means so clear. In an ideal world of 
course, it would have lost none of its clearness, for thy 
needs of the country are now as great as ever. But wo 
have to deal with facts as they are. The splendid spiri, 
which caused the small British investor to add nearly 
250 million pounds during the war to the savings of 
250 millions already accumulated in tho Savings Bank 
has become a little faded. 


There is evidence of this in all directions. Any observer 
in the streets of a great town must have noticed that therg 
has been an extraordinary outburst of betting. We should 
not wonder if it were found on inquiry that much mors 
betting is going on now among working men than ever 
before. The rush for every fresh edition of certain evening 
papers is more noticeable than we can remember it to hava 
been in our experience. Moreover, not content with 
pouring their money into the pockets of bookmakers, 
British working men are sending their money abroad to 
buy tickets in Continental lotteries. It is said that a 
particularly large amount has gone to France. Much 
the same thing is true under the different conditions of the 
larger investor. Stockbrokers say that they cannot 
remember a time when investors were so anxious to buy 
speculative shares. These seem to be bought without any 
reference to the dividend-paying capacity of the shares, 
but merely with a view to an unexpected rise in the capital 
value—sometimes, one may also suppose, with the purposs 
of keeping capital in a state of flux so as to avoid paying 
Income Tax on dividends. The activity of the Stock 
Exchange is visible to every one. The number of new 
issues is almost unparalleled. We seem to be entering 
upon a great flotation boom, and how long it may lass 
no one can yet say. 

Now to what general conclusion do all these facts lead! 
Surely to the conclusion that the gambling and speculative 
instincts of the people, having been deprived during the 
war of their opportunities, are now breaking out of bounds. 
It should be the business of the State to turn undoubted 
facts to its own advantage. Ifthe House of Commons were 
to confirm our belief that millions of money are disappearing 
fruitlessly every day in betting, and that other millions 
are being sent abroad to be staked in gambles which wi! 
never bring any return to this country, and were further to 
say that it would be much better that the Government 
should harness this speculative mania in order that 
the money should come to the State instead of to 
bookmakers, and to this country rather than another, 
we should find it very difficult indeed to dispute thet 
conclusion. Under a system of Premium Bonds there 
would be some hope of saving the gambler from mer 
gambling. By laying out his money for the good of the 
State, with the chance of picking a winning number and 
a great prize, he would not merely keep his capital, but 
would earn a certain dividend, though a small one, upon 
that capital. He might be gradually won from gambling 
to the habits of a prudent investor, just as the opi 
eater is cured by gradual reductions of his allowance © 
the drug. The Select Committee which reported, ™ 
January, 1918, although on the whole it was against 
Premium Bonds, implied that it might be necessary " 
have recourse to them if other methods were not sufficient!y 
attractive to the public, and it pointed out that there wer 
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Ee el a 
Premium Bonds in existence in France to the amount 


of 400 million pounds. In France, we believe, they are 
not regarded as inimical to thrift, but are invested in freely 
py the small and careful investor who is such a familiar 
French type. Of course differences of racial tempera- 
ment might upset any calculation on this basis, and we 
certainly do not suggest that Premium Bonds should 
become a regular British _means of investment. We 
rather regard them as possibly the only way out of an 
abnormal situation. i a 

It may be said that in withdrawing opposition to the 
‘jea of Premium Bonds, even though our approval is 
expressed in negative rather than positive terms, we have 
been unsaying words which the Spectator has often said 
in horror of gambling. We wish to add a few lines, there- 
fore, in anticipatory deprecation of such criticism. The 
Spectator has never laid down any dogma about gambling, 
though such a dogma has sometimes _been attributed 
to it. When a few years ago we published a series of 
articles about gambling as encouraged by the proprietors 
of certain newspapers, what we protested against was not 
the gambling but the hypocrisy which led the proprietors 
in one of their organs to denounce gambling as a deadly sin, 
and in another of their organs to encourage it with all 
their might by publishing ‘‘ tips” and other flaming incite- 
ments to betting. We ourselves took what we described 
as the man-of-the-world view of betting. Ifa man can 
aflord to drop shillings or pounds on a bet, and it amuses 
him to do so, and he is not thereby injuring others, we 
cannot see any more moral harm in his spending his money on 
thisluxury than on any other!uxury strictly socalled. But 
we must not argue that question all overagain. Inany case 
it is irrelevant to the present problem of Premium Bonds. 





AMERICA’S LABOUR TROUBLES. 

JE can sympathize with America in her labour 
\ troubles because we have had a similar expert- 
ence. It is most unfortunate that, just as the industrial 
situation has taken a turn for the better in this country, 
it should take a turn for the worse across the Atlantic. 
The revival of trade and the fall in prices which it should 
bring about must be delayed by unrest in Great Britain 
orin America. There could be no greater mistake than 
to suppose that the manufacturers of either country 
will benefit by the misfortunes of their competitors. 
On the contrary, the strikes in America have injured us 
just as the strikes in Great Britain have injured America 
by checking the restoration of the normal commercial 
relations that are advantageous to both countries. For 
the New York dock strike has already tended to reduce 
our exports of manufactured goods, and the serious miners’ 
strike has hampered our Atlantic shipping and sent up 
freights, thus adding to the cost of living. The Inter- 
national Labour Congress, which by a strange chance has 
assembled at Washington at the very moment when 
American industrial unrest has reached a crisis, is a reminder, 
not of the “ solidarity of Labour,” which is a mere phrase, 
but of the fact that each country is interested in the welfare 
of the working classes in other countries. A serious strike 
or a lock-out in a great industry can no longer be regarded 
as a purely domestic affair, since it reacts on trade the world 
over. If the American miners do not return quickly to 
work, coal will be dearer than ever in Great Britain, and 
Europe will be in sore straits through the winter for lack 
of fuel. 

The strike in the bituminous coal industry of Indiana, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other States, which 
began last Saturday and which affects some 400,00) men, 
seems to have arisen mainly from a grievance about wages. 
The miners complained that their earnings were no longer 
sufficient to maintain them in comfort, now that prices 
had risen to an alarming height as the result of the war. 
How far this is true we do not know. The miners say that 
they have earned, on an average, £15 a month. The 
Federal Bureau of Labour, on the other hand, states that 
the miners’ wages range from £27 2s. a month for machine- 
drillers down to £17 103. for labourers. Pgasibly some 
of the miners have been working irregularly, so that a 
full week's or month’s wages could not be earned. In any 
case the men were discontented, and complained that, 
While in other industries, such as the steel trade, wages 
had been increased to more than double the pre-war standard, 











they were not receiving more than half as much again. 
At a recent Convention of the United Mine Workers at 
Cleveland the discontent found expression. The Conven- 
tion decided to ask for a 60 per cent. increase of wages, 
coupled with the reduction of the working week to five days 
of six hours each, and for extra pay for overtime and 
the abolition of penalties on miners who broke their 
contracts. The mine-owners rejected these formidable 
demands after discussing them with the Union Executive, 
but offered to refer the dispute to arbitration. Up to this 
point the miners had proceeded with the caution that 
characterizes the American Trade Union leaders of the 
school of Mr. Gompers, to whose Federation of Labour the 
Miners’ Union is affiliated. But they then made a false 
step by refusing arbitration, and tlfus set the Government 
and public opinion against them. ‘They were reminded 
by the President that they were bound by agreement 
not to strike for higher wages till the end of the war or 
the end of March next, if the war had not ended by 
then. They were warned that peace had not returned, 
and that a strike in what was technically a time of war 
would be illegal and would be resisted by the Federal 
authorities. Unhappily the miners’ Executive set aside 
these warnings and ordered their followers to cease work. 
It is difficult to determine how far the revolutionary 
elements in American society are responsible for the strike. 
Very many of the miners are Poles, Russians, or Magyars 

illiterate peasants who have not been thoroughly American- 
ized, and who are easily swayed by agitators of the Bol- 
shevik type. Much of the work needs no such skill or 
training as is required in our deep coal-mines, and poor 
immigrants readily find employment. Yet in view of 
the fact that Mr. Gompers, always a moderate and reason- 
able man, has expressed his sympathy with the miners, 
it is not easy to believe that the Industrial Workers of the 
World and other seditious organizations are the chief 
contrivers of the strike. There must have been a good 
deal of friction within the industry. It is possible too that 
the refusal of the Steel Trust to consent to collective 
bargaining as a means of settling the steelworkers’ strike 
has made the Miners’ Union distrustful of the coal-owners. 
In this atmosphere of suspicion, the miners’ leaders may 
have been induced to ask for more than they hope to 
obtain, and to use threats which they did not mean seriously 
but could not withdraw. If the President had not been 
laid aside by illness, he might, like Mr. Roosevelt in a 


| similar case, have used his great personal influence to 


clear up the misunderstanding and to bring the parties 
to terms. 

The Federal Government’s method of dealing with the 
strike is severely legal and logical. Americans are brought 
up to revere the law and its chief interpreter, the Supreme 
Court, because the Federal power is based on a law, written 
down once for all in the Constitution of 1789. It is natural, 
then, for them to resort to the law in any emergency. 
Congress passed last year a War Food and Fuel Control 
Act which forbade any combination to interfere with the 
distribution of the necessaries of life. The Act is still 
in force, inasmuch as peace has not been declared. The 
Government therefore asked the Federal Court at Indian- 
apolis, the headquarters of the Miners’ Union, to issue an 
injunction under the Act. The Court, strictly applying 
the law, enjoined the Union Executive to withdraw the 
strike order, to abstain from giving futher orders or from 
sending ‘* messages of encouragement and exhortation,” 
and to withhold the strike funds. The Judges had no 
option, under the law, but to declare the strike a con- 
spiracy to prevent the country from getting coal. It is 
significant that the Union leaders, while protesting against 
this decision on the technical ground that the war was 
in fact at an end, were careful to obey it. The miners 
went out on strike at the appointed time, but their Union 
officials have remained silent and they have received no 
strike pay. The Government have accepted the miners’ 
challenge. The miners have sought to gain largely in- 
creased wages by making the community suffer. The 
community has replied by making the miners suffer. 
We are only too familiar with such economic wars, but the 
Americans have not troubled to obscure the issue with 
sentimental considerations or suggestions of compromise. 
The Federal Government stand firm on the law. When 
the miners resume work, the Government will discuss 
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the question of wages with them. Meanwhile the Govern- 
ment will uphold the law, and any miner who cares to earn 
his living will be protected by Federal troops. In these 
circumstances the strike must fail. But it will compel 
the Government to devise some means of averting such 
strikes in the future. All sane men are rapidly coming 
to agree that strikes in the industries upon which the 
life of a nation depends must be made impossible. Coal 
and transport are essential to the community. Thgrefore 
miners and transport workers cannot be permitted to 
hold the community to ransom every few months, for, 
if they did, they would be our rulers. Some means must 
be found for securing to the workers in these industries 
satisfactory terms of employment, while restricting 
within narrow limits“their right to strike. If American 
ingenuity can frame a suitable scheme on these lines, the 
American coal strike will not have been in vain. 





PISE DE TERRE AND THE PUSEYITES. 


HERE is no better test of the greatness and attractive 
quality of a religious movement than its all-embracing- 
ness. Wesleyanism became not merely ubiquitous (“‘ The 
world is my Parish”) but encyclopaedic. It touched all 
human activities from Chapel Building to Publishing, 
Economics, and Husbandry. So, too, the Tractarians. 
They not only built High Church churches and cathedrals, 
but came very near what has been described as “a High 
Church cottage.” A correspondent as erudite as he is 
witty, learned alike in the mystic lore of Early Victorian 
Gethic and Mid-Tractarian Theology, has sent us a bound 
volume of a Tractarian magazine of the years 1848 and 
1849 entitled the Ecclesiologist, published apparently 
every two months by Joseph Masters, of Aldersgate Street 
and 78 New Bond Street. The Ecclesiologist is an exceed- 
ingly well-written and scholarly production, and full of 
architectural matter of great interest. What concerns us, 
however, is an article on Pisé de Terre, which is very 
strongly recommended to the Tractarians for schools and 
houses. We will let the writer in the Hcclesiologist speak 
for himself, and only remind our readers that the date is 
1849, not 1919 :— 

‘““[We insert the following practical paper by desire of a 
correspondent. The method suggested is certainly economical, 
and may be very useful for schools in poor localities. We 
have some reason to think that what our correspondent calls 
Pisé building is common in Devonshire and the South-West 
of England, and known by the name of Cob building. Weshould 
be glad of information on this head from our readers and corre- 
spondents in those counties.-—Eb.] 

This style of building, which is well adapted for schools, 
stables, out-houses, garden walls, and even dwelling-houses, is 
so named from an obsolete French word, which signifies to 
ram: and if carefully constructed is one of the coolest, warmest, 
driest, cheapest, and most durable that can be erected. Pliny 
says of it—-for it dates back to his time, and probably much 
beyond it—that, if the walls are built perpendicularly, and kept 
dry, they are eternal. The substance of which it is composed is 
loamy gravel, such as will make a good hard gravel walk; it 
is rammed in frames till the rammer ceases to make any im- 
pression, and sounds as if it were striking against a stone. 

Foundation.—The foundation must be at least two feet 
deep, and one foot wider than the intended wall; and if any 
part of it is soft, it must be made good by piles: or a thick plank 
of sound timber must be laid over the defective part. When the 
trench is dug out the intended depth, a layer of small angular 
stones, such as the gravel itself will supply, is to belaid evenly along 
its bottom, and rammed into the earth till it has the appearance 
of a newly-made Macadamized road, as it appears after a shower 
of hard rain. The pisé gravel is then to be spread evenly over 
it in small quantities, about half-a-bushel for a yard in length, 
and rammed as long as the rammer makes any impression. 
This is to be continued till the pisé work has attained the height 
of six inches; then another layer of stones, and so on alter- 
nately, pisé and stones, till it reaches six inches of the surface. 
The foundation being so far prepared is continued with stone 
or brick work till it rises to the surface; and then is to be 
contracted to the given width of the wall, till it rises six inches 
above the level of the ground. The last course should be laid 
in Roman cement, or with flat squared stones or slates, so accu- 
rately adjusted as to prevent the rising of the damp. 

The Walls.—When the foundation is thus finished, the frames 
are to be fixed on it by resting them on the projecting part of 
the foundation, and held together by T-headed bolts and screws, 
screwed up perfectly tight, and adjusted so as to be exactly 
perpendicular. The frames are prevented from collapsing by 
the wal! at the bottom, and at the top by pieces of wood called 
oo placed three feet asunder. The frames being thus 
ixed the labourers get into them, and the pisé gravel is brought 
to them half-a-bushel at # time, for a yard in length (or more 
er ices according to the thickness of the wall). ‘This is to be 





———__ 
spread evenly, and rammed till the rammer can make no ; 
pression; and so the work proceeds, till it fills the fp : 
within an inch of the upper bolts: care having been take te 
get the larger stones into the middle of the wall, so as to in a 
the surfaces smooth. oor 
When the frame is thus filled, the lower bolts are to be 
screwed and taken out, and the upper ones slightly looge os 
The men standing on the wall then raise the frame bodily | 
means of the upper bolts (which remain in their places) til , 
lower holes rise above the top of the wall; the lower bolts the 
then put in again, and screwed up, so as to fix the frame op te 
wall, in the same way as it was fixed on the foundation, en 
adjusted so as to make it perfectly perpendicular, and the a 
is proceeded with as for the first course. ork 


The Gravel.—This must be of a loamy character, such 
would make a good hard gravel walk, and the more stones te 
better, provided there is sufficient loamy matter to make th ‘ 
cohere. It must be used as dry as possible; no cement 
quired, for it is held together simply by the force of cohesion, 
but a little quick-lime or fine sand, placed on a small board 
(which may be suspended from the ends of the bolts), yi} i. 
useful to dip the bottom of the rammer into, to prevent the 
gravel from adhering to it. 


If any proof of the solidity of the walls be required, it may by 
given in the fact, that when the mason was pecking out four o 
five inches, to run up a flue in the wall, the flints broke rather 
than leave their matrix. This I witnessed myself; and fo 
its durability I was told by the Rev. J. C. Wright, late Rector of 
, and Fellow of Eton College, my kind friend and excellens 
instructor in the work, that there is a building of this kind g 
Ceuta, in Africa, which is known to have existed more thay 
one thousand years. 





The school was an oblong building, 45 feet by 25 feet, ang 
11 or 12 feet high to the wall-plate: 16 feet high at the gable 
ends, bevelled down to the side walls, and finished above by g 
triangle of timber-work covered with lath and plaster. Thor 
was a | foot partition wall inside to separate the school from the 
dwelling-house. The outside of the walls was floated with lims 
and painted with warm stone-coloured lithic paints. The 
expense for digging the gravel, which was found in the field 
where the school was built, and for labour in erecting the walls, 
was £30 lis. Let this sum be compared with what brick or 
stone walls of the same dimensions would cost, and the cheapness 
of the pisé work will at once be evident. The plates and bolts 
may be sold as old iron, and the frames used for flooring, s0 
that nothing is lost.” 

The first result of the publication of this very interesting 
article—hete:odox only as regards the statem: nt ‘‘ the mor 
stones the better ’—was analtogether uncanny anticipation 
of the thinly disguised annoyance felt by the present and al 
other advocates of Pisé when editors and others will confus 
it with Cob. The note innocently placed by the editor 
of the Leclesiologist at the head of the Pisé article acted 
as a red rag to the Pisé zealot and caused him to write as 
follows. Every word of it has been said a hundred times 
already to visitors at the Newlands Corner Cottage—to 
people who will have it that the Spectator’s Small-Holders 
House is built in Cob. We should advise Mr. Williams- 
Ellis to have it emblazoned in gold letters on the walls of 
his office :— 

“PISE AND COB BUILDING. 

[We perceive that we did much injustice to the pisé building 
advocated by a correspondent in our last number, by hinting 
that it might be the same as the cob building of the West of 
England. We are now enabled to give our readers: (1) 4 
communication from our former correspondent, pointing out 
the superiority of pisé work: and (2) a receipt for cob building 
—in all its original simplicity, the orthography alone being 
altered—furnished, through another valued correspondent, by 
an experienced Cornish bricklayer. | 

No. 1.—To Tux Eprror or taE ‘ Ecciesio.ocist. 

Drar Srr,—In the paragraph prefixed to the article on pis 
building, you say you would be glad of information as to whether 
the pisé building is not common in Devonshire and the West « 
England, and known by the name of cob building: and I am 
happy to tell you that it is utterly different both in substance 
and manner of construction, and as far superior to it 4s solid 
masonry is to rubble walls. 1 have travelled a good deal i 
Devonshire and Cornwall, but am not aware that there 1s any- 
thing of the kind except at Enys and Penrose, whose proprietors 
both had their information from me. Of cob buildings there & 
abundance in both counties. The substance of cob is loam of 
clay mixed with straw ; it is put on in a moist state by means 
of shovels, so that @ course can hardly be raised higher thao 
one foot, or one and a half feet, at a time, without risk of bulging; 
and then must be left some time to become consolidated before 
a second course can be imposed upon it; and when the whole 
wall is built up it must be pared down to make the surfaces 
true and even, whereas pisé gravel is rarmmed in frames, 
perfectly dry, and comes forth from the frame a hard and = 
and dry mass, and the wall may be carried to its ful! heigh’ 
without any interruption or delay, except what arises [ola 
moving the frames; the surfaces are quite even and perpen 
dicular, and nothing remains to be done but to fill up the holes, 
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where the bolts passed, which is done by ramming in fine pisé 
yel on both sides at the same time, with cylindrieal pieces 
of wood of the size of bolts. . 

The cob walls being put up wet no bond timber can be inserted 
for door posts, window -frames, or floor joiste, but in the pisé 
walls these may be put in, as the work rises, wherever they are 
wanted. One could pull down a cob wall with the hand ; but 
it requires iron to pick down the pisé gravel, unless it is pre- 
viously wetted; vermin can make their way through cob, 
put no animal can penetrate the pisé; the one kind of work is 
tedious, from the necessity of allowing the different courses 
time to dry, and is often unsatisfactory from the fissures that 
occur from the inequality of the substance that is used, according 
as it is worked up more or less stiff; the other suffers no inter- 
ruption ; and if there be any fear of fissure, it can easily be 

,sarded against by laying strips of deal three inches wide, and 
one-half or three-quarter inches thick; the one is feeble and 

rishable in comparison, the other is said by Pliny to be eternal. 

he only thing I can compare with pisé is the old grouting 
which was formed by filling frames, such as the pisé frames, 
with flints or other stones, and then pouring in upon them hot 
mortar, so liquid that it will make its way into the interstices, 
and form a compact mass.—I am, &c., 
THE ComMPILer oF TH ARTICLE ON Pisé Buttprna.” 


We do not print the letter dealing with Cob. It might 
lead some one to declire that what we advocate is after 
all Cob, not Piss’. 





A LESSON OF ARMISTICE DAY. 


[ COMMUNICATED. | 
= League of Nations Union, under the leadership 
of Lord Robert Cecil, has set on foot the idea 
of celebrating November 11th, the anniversary of the 
Armistice, as League of Nations Day. The idea is a sound 
one, and the present article is written frankly for the 
urpose of drawing attention to it. 

The keynote of the observance of this day is, of course, 
the determination that the League shall be recognized 
by the public opinion of all nations as the firstfruits of 
peace, the centre and focus of the whole settlement, and 
the standard of international policy in the future. This 
is the principle. Its application will differ according to 
the particular problems of peace and international policy 
which each advocate of the League considers most 
important at the moment. There is, however, one 
special memory and warning connected with Armistice 
Day which calls urgently for our attention in present 
circumstances. 

November 11th, 1918, marked a great victory, but 
it marked also an almost greater failure. The Armistice 
had hardly been signed before the Allied Governments 
publicly recognized theiy duty to provide immediately 
for the feeding of Europe pending the conclusion of peace. 
They had the means to do this; in the various highly 
organized international bodies grouped under the Allied 
Maritime ‘Transport Council they had the necessary 
machinery of joint action; many brains had for some 
time been at work in London and Washington on the 
policy to be pursued by the Allies after the cessation 
of hostilities. Yet, for a variety of reasons which need 
not delay us now, the Allies failed to take immediate 
steps; the international machinery that they already 
possessed dissolved before a policy was decided; and it 
was not till February, after three wasted months, that 
the Supreme Economic Council was definitely established 
at Paris. That Council did a great work, but it began too 
late, and the effect of this delay has made itself felt 
throughout Europe in the death-rates of whole populations 
and in the political chaos that has overwhelmed such 
countries as Hungary. 





It would not be worth while to recall this failure if we | 


Were not in danger at this moment of repeating it on an 
even greater scale. Mainly owing to political conditions 
in the United States, the Supreme Economic Council has 


, {a ‘ . 2 — "  « 
deen almost inactive since July, waiting, without definite | 


authority or powers, to hand over its work to the Economic 
Department of the League of Nations Secretariat. Mean- 
while has grown worse 
disease and famine have run 
lot almost unchecked, and no serious attempt has been 
made to cope with the appalling evils underlying the depre 
ciation of Kuropean currencies. 

This inaction has, so far as the Governments are con 
cerned, been perhaps inevitable. The danger is that, 
WG-u the League of Nations does actually come into being, 


economic dislocat ion steadily 


throughout 


Central Europe ; 


the Governments will again fail immediately to utilize in 
it the international machinery already existing in con- 
nexion with the Supreme Economic Council. The period 
of transition may again be prolonged until too late, and 
again vast populations may come to regard the professions 
of Governments with despair, suspicion, or contempt. 
That path must lead, in one form or another, to chronic 
disorder and eventual revolution. 

The only safeguard against this danger lies to-day in an 
enlightened public opinion. It was the absence of such 
opinion a year ago in the first flush of victory and in the 
turmoil of a “ snap” General Election that permitted, and 
indeed encouraged, the delays and indecisions of our 
economic policy; unless such opinion exists to-day we 
may well slip into the same hesitations. And at this 
moment there is throughout this country an appalling 
ignorance and carelessness of the dangers that overshadow 
Europe. Our minds and our Press are filled with other 
things, with the preoccupations of our internal politics 
and our domestic welfare, with arguments for and against 
our present party leaders. Some few people, such as those 
responsible for the Fight-the-Famine Council, have done 
what they could towards educating public opinion, and 
towards promoting actual relief work in the worst areas 
in Europe and Western Asia, but this has been a mere 
drop in the bucket. It is unfortunately regarded generally 
as political good manners to drop all talk of foreign affairs 
and to devote all our attention to the cultivation of our 
own garden. 

It is, therefore, earnestly to be hoped that at every 
meeting held throughout the country on November 11th 
these facts will be explained and emphasized. For it is 
only by promoting a common realization of these dangers, 
and by taking immediate and comprehensive steps to meet 
them, that the League of Nations can gain the confidence 
and the co-operation of the men and women of Europe. 

Eustace Percy. 








THE “LONDON MERCURY.” 

TE congratulate Mr. J. C. Squire and his colleagues most 
W heartily on the first number of the London Mercury 
(The Field Press, Windsor House, Breams Buildings, E.C. 4; 
2s. 6d. net). It is a curious fact that first numbers, no 
matter how experienced and able are their producers, always 
tend to have a certain shyness of aspect, a certain nervousness 
and hesitancy like that of a débutante in a ballroom. No doubt 
this air of embarrassment has a charm of its own, but it is 
apt to breed a sympathetic embarrassment in the critic. The 
public, however, which does not trouble about trifles but looks 
to the main issue, is happily not worried by anything of the 
kind. Wisely careless, it never notices minor points. It does 
not trouble if in the agitation of the moment those who dressed 
the sweet novice of the dance have missed an eyehole 
here and there in hooking her up. But if our metaphor 
is well founded, as we believe it is, we are bound to say that there 
are very few eycholes missed by Mr. Squire. 

His main idea, the mother-thought of the London Mercury, 
It is that the magazine should be devoted to 
letters pure and simple. “ Literature, Literature, and again 
Literature,” might be the motto on the title-page. There 
are no non-conductors of sympathy to be found in his pages. 
The Unionist and the Home Ruler, the Labour man and the 


stands out clearly. 


| devotee of old-fashioned economics, the neo-Jacobin and the 


true Democrat, whichever the reader may be, is in no danger of 
being put off a literary study by seeing on the next page 
political views which he regards with hatred, ridicule, and 
The paper breathes that serene air of the true 
Indeed of 


contempt. 
Republic of Letters which we can all enjoy together. 


Mr. Squire and his helpers of the London Mercury we 
may say :— 
* Christian and pagan, king and slave, 
Soldier and anchorite, 
Distinctions we esteem so grave, 
\re nothing in their sig 
They do not ask, who pined unseen, 
Who was on action hu 
Wi one bond that en 
Ur tted by t V 
There witl r tho \ see 
Him who ob thy spell 
No more, so he but rest, like thee, 


Unsoiled.—and so, farewell. 
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Long may editor, writers, and readers maintain so noble and just 
a fellowship ! 

And now to be a little more specific. The poetry, of which 
there is, we are glad to see, seven pages, taken as a whole is 
excellent. We have here good poems by good writers—a result 
which does not always follow. We miss, however, Mr. Squire’s 
own Muse, a piece of self-abnegation for which he deserves a 
reprimand. But very possibly this omission is due not to false 
modesty but to a sub-editor who wanted “six inches out.” 
In such circumstances if the editorial elegy were just six inches 
nothing of course could save it. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy’s poem, “ Going and Staying,” has great 
fascination ; but why, oh why, does he talk about “ The silent 
bleed of a world decaying’? As a rule we hate objections to 
new words or new uses. We love developments of language 
of all sorts, but they must always be governed by the sense of 
euphony, and we shall be with difficulty persuaded that a“ bleed” 
adds to the harmony of the English tongue either in verse or 
prose. Dryden talked of proposing a new word for acceptation. 
If the House of Public Opinion approved, the Bill passed and 
became law. “ Bleed,” we feel sure, even if it got to the Com- 
mittee stage, would be rejected on the Report. Of the rest of 
the verse, we have only space to note the charm of Mr. Laurence 
Binyon’s metre in “ The House that Was,” and the elfin note 
in Mr. Walter de la Mare’s child poem, “‘ Suppose.” Mr. Squire’s 
editorial essay dealing with the future poet and our time will set 
many men and women thinking, and will produce what is perhaps 
even better than assent, a critical excitation of the mind. —_ It cer- 
tainly has done so in the case of the present writer. He cannot 
admit for a moment that a great Cromwell for the purpose of 
poetry and of the stage would have to be invented, and that we 
cannot invent a Cromwell because of the documents. There 
is no need. The documents properly understood by no means 
reduce Cromwell to a commonplace, non-heroic figure. Rather 
they bring out the man of whom his contemporaries recorded 
such moods as “the Afflatus”’ of which Aubrey wrote, “ the 
Waft of Death” spoken of by the Quaker, and the magnanimity 
shown to the King till Cromwell found that the weak 
and slippery monarch who talked so pleasantly was pur- 
posing all the while to betray him with a hempen halter. Yet 
no doubt Mr. Squice is right in the main. You have to stand 
back a good way from the great men to make them appear 
noble and heroic. The men of the French Revolution appeared 
much more sordid and slovenly figures to Wordsworth than they 
do to us. Even the man whom we now think of as the im- 
placable beautiful tyrant, rose-crowned and with death flashing 
from his hand, Saint-Just, seemed to his contemporaries but a 
bloodthirsty fanatic. To the next generation he may seem a 
poetical Nero! 

A very charming essay, and we hope the forerunner of many 
others of the same kind, is ‘** Horace Walpole,” by Mr. Robert 
Lynd. But fascinating as is the study of Walpole, it is not a 
true picture. The ruling passion in Horace Walpole, though so 
often concealed by his airs and graces, was an intense humanity. 
Curiously enough, in the two volumes of new letters just pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press and made one of the pegs 
for his study by Mr. Lynd, is to be found a passage in a letter to 
Mme, du Deffand which brings this quality out with extraoudinary 
force. Horace Walpole had just received from the blind and 
terrible old Fury of the Salons a cold and heartless account of 
the execution of the chivalreus, the ingenuous, the high-souled 
Lally. The wickedness and cruelty with which this execution 
was carried out, and the perfect equanimity with which it was 
received by Parisian society, stung the Englishman like a foul 
blow, and he resented it as such. His outburst against the French 
nation for having tolerated such an outrage is a splendid piece 
of invective. It does even greater honour to Horace Walpole 
than does his defence of Shakespeare from the attacks of 
Voltaire. 

Before we leave the London Mercury may we suggest that these 
studies of historical and literary figures should not be confined 
to well-known characters or to new discoveries, but that 
as often as possible what we may term the middle-men, the 
half-forgotten worthies of the Pen, should be dealt with? They 
are not always easy to find, but when found their anatomy 
would give great pleasure. After making such a criticism we 
feel bound to suggest a name. Why not try Sir William Jones, 
the Orientalist, a true scholar and a true man of letters? It 
was he, it may be remembered, who “ downed” Burke with a 
quotation. Burke, in giving an introduction to a young civilian 





“lately landed at Calcutta,’ had the bad taste to express his 
regret that Sir William Jones was standing by Warren Hastings 
and almost threatened Jones with the consequences of that 
loyalty. Sir William Jones pointed out the passage to the youny 
man who had brought the letter, and then said with a charming 
pedantry: ‘* No doubt you remembergthe line in Callimachus, 
‘The Euphrates is a mighty river, but it rolls down to the Paes 
all the dead dogs of Babylon.’”’ Could there be a better de. 
scription of that magnificent but often polluted torrent which 
constituted the mind of Burke? Another 
should like to see analysed is Barrow ; 
Chatham recommended to son as 
greatest masters of English eloquence. Significantly, the other 
was Junius. But why go on? Mr. Squire, whose knowledge of 
English literature is as extensive and peculiar as was another 
great man’s knowledge of London, will be able to think of g 
ten times longer and better list than we can. 

Once more, good luck and a prosperous voyage to the Londoy 
Mercury ! 


middle-man we 
the man whom 


his one of the two 





“NO THOROUGHFARE.” 

: ioe is the motto inside the doorway of many minds, 

Sometimes it is the literal truth. The door leads jntg 
a blind alley. More often the notice is placed there in order 
to ensure mental privacy. Some men and more women never 
permit their acquaintance to see their real thoughts upon any 
subject whatever. On hearing a knock at the door they open 
it often with a most engaging smile of welcome, only to point 
after a moment’s intercourse to the notice-board, behind which 
they gracefully retire. Such people cannot be described by the 
word “reserved,” which implies some silence, some apparent 
coldisess, some repellence of confidence, some suspicion, some- 
thing which suggests the opposite of the word ‘ forthcoming.” 
The people we mean do come forth, but they do not allow 
others to go in. They accept the hospitality of the other 
man’s mind; they do not return it. “That is an unfair thing t 
do,” we say to ourselves when first we read the notice. Analogies 
are, however, misleading. It is not altogether unfair, because 
they bring a great deal with them very often when they ente: 
the mental sanctum of other people. It is as though a man 
constantly dined with his friends, bringing rich gifts, but never 
returned their invitation. The act would imply a certain 
attitude of patronage if it did not suggest that he had no home 
into which to introduce them. This last analogy we think 
holds good, in so far as analogy may. 
we would add, more women, do not know their own minds. 
They have never thought anything out, and when they are asked 
what they think, what is their theory, what their conviction 
or doubt, they simply do not know and cannot say. Others 
and these are the more interesting class of those who live behind 
the “No Thoroughfare” notice—stand to all their acquaintanc:, 
and perhaps many or perhaps all of their friends, in an 
attitude of condescension. This by no means implies that 
they lack the power of admiration or of keen, even the keenest, 
affection. In the case of women the attitude is 
They have made a habit of setting themselves aside. The young 
creatures whom they love want to get not to give sympathy. 
Even if their affectionate curiosity leads them to try to force an 
entrance into the minds of their parents, it is most prudent 
forcibly to refuse it to them. They could not understand the 
results of experience which would then be discovered. Better 
to keep them outside. All the while the elder person may be 
feeling intense admiration for the mind of the child before whose 
understanding eyes he or she is displaying the ‘* No Thorough- 
fare’’ notice. What a clever child itis! What talent! What 
goodness! How worthy of any sacrifice! How far in advance 
of its teachers! All the same, it is necessary for the parent 
to shut the door and shut out the child, though he or she may 
a moment afterwards be asking for entrance into the child's 
mind to give gifts, or instil sympathy, or gain entertainment 
or knowledge of human nature. 

Almost all the people whom we have been describing avo 
popular. One reason is the obvious one that they do n»% 
talk about themselves. The other is that they are able to 
show at least a listening sympathy to those with whom they 
are in complete inner disagreement. They are able without 
insincerity to sink mental differences far more effectually 
than franker persons, They are not even afraid of contra- 
dicting themselves, since they have said nothing to contradict. 
Generally speaking, they are men and women of great 


Some men, and, again 


maternal. 
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courage. They may grumble- grumbling is almost entirely a 
matter of habit—but in real distress they never (metaphorically 
speaking) groan or wail. Any voluntary expression of heartfelt 
gorrow automatically opens the way to the sufferer’s mind, 
and such as these can only bear in secret. It might 
quite well be maintained that among “hidden” people 
are to be found the best in the world. All the same, there are 
moments when their friends resent the exclusion—a thing 
more often resented than intrusion—and feel, even while they 
are ashamed of feeling, a childish anger, a petulant, if we may 
sav so, an unjust, sense of injustice, as they remember how 
freely they have given something which has never been returned 
to them in kind. They resent the sensation that the friend 
they would like to regard as an equal is incapable of an affection 
which does not in some sense stoop, even though that friend 
cannot be denied the grace of humility. 

The blind alley mind is of course a very different thing. 
Blind alleys are often more picturesque than thoroughfares, a 





fact of which the owner of a blind alley mind is almost always | 


very well aware. Still, the primary of a road 
is to lead somewhere. There are great talkers and prolific 
writers into whose minds there is no right of way. They never 
let any one in, and, so far as it is possible to judge, the way in 
3y this we do not in the least mean that the 
Hundreds of frank persons 


object 


leads nowhere. 
road does not lead to conclusion. 
whose minds are open from end to end make no secret of the 
fact that all their thinking ends in uncertainty upon almost 
every known subject. There is a “ City of Uncertain,” and many 
thoroughfares lead there. No man can be accused of want of 
frankness because he lets it be seen that no system which he 
has ever considered offers any solution of the pressing social 
problems of the day, or of any other problems, infinite or in- 
finitesimal, which may happen to interest him more. We are 
speaking of those talkers and writers who wittily or dully, as 
their talents decide, put every inquirer off his point, and leave 
him with no conception of their real thought or feeling upon any 
They do not ask to enter the minds of their 
they have no interest in them except as an 


given subject. 
acquaintance ; 
audience before whom they can display their homely or their 
striking mental goods, upon a counter fixed outside the door of 
their hearts or minds. Nothing that they say rings true, 
nothing has any humanity in it, nothing has any “ bearing.” 
They are “ odd ”’ people, and they supply the world with “ odd- 
ments.” We have all known such, all been delighted by the 


aspect of the charming gato which we never passed beyond, | 


They keep themselves to themselves, yet they are in no ordinary 
sense reserved. would more often 
apply to them, but whoever and whatever they give away, it is 
never themselves, All their acquaintance want to find them 
out—more because puzzles are attractive than the 


The word “* indiscreet”’ 


because 
solution is worth having. 


Frankness is a fascinating quality. Every really frank person 





is at least interesting, but there are frank men who might well | 


warn the unwary not to walk thoughtlessly through the open 
gate and down the straight path which leads to their innermost 
mind. They might at least put up “ Beware of the steam- 
roller” or “* of the dog,” or some other danger-signal before they 
permit advance. Otherwise before you have “ got far with 
them,” as the expression is, you will find yourself unintentionally 
offering a red rag to a bull. They will tell you what they think 
and feel! Oh, yes, they will! They will roar it at you till 
you tremble in your shoes and wish they had never laid open 
their minds to you. Hurriedly you determine to bar your own 
door against them for ever, and you come away ashamed of the 
deception you have practised in self-defence—at least you say 
to yourself: “‘My neighbour is a more sincere man than I 
am and much less of a coward.’ All the same, he is the sort 
of person who, though he himself keeps open house, cannot 
be a welcome guest. 





UNCLE PHIL. 

U* LE PHIL is regarded by those of us who are privileged 

J to be related to him as a huge joke; the selfish section 
of the ratepayers of his own town call him a nuisance ; posterity 
will praise him for his foresight and speak of him as a prophet, 
and erect a statue to keep his memory green. 

For Uncle Phil is something of a crank, anda crank is apt to 
be a bore, sometimes an expensive bore, but at least he is a man 
Who really does believe something. And Uncle Phil believes 














something. He is no “light half believer in a casual creed,” no 
mere reciter of formulae that have long since lost their life and 
foree. Uncle Phil’s creed is not hereditary or traditional, it is 
entirely personal, It is the outcome of thought; it is charged 
with feeling. If it is not purely original, he has at least made it 
his own; it is the expression of an overpowering conviction. 
Unlike some other confessions of faith, it is brief. mn fact, it 
consists of one sentence only—‘‘I believe in Open Spaces.” 
Short as this creed is, theologians and metaphysicians could 
expound it or expose it in volume after volume of learned books, 
for it offers an unlimited field for controversy. But Uncle Phil 
knows nothing of theology, and he has never heard of meta- 
physics. He is wholly practical, and his creed differs from that 
of most men in meaning something to be done, not something 
to be discussed. 

Yet Uncle Phil does not avoid discussion. On the contrary, he is 
always discussing his creed ; in fact, he can talk of nothing else, 
He is a man of one idea, and his creed is an obsession with him, 
Whatever subject any one starts, Uncle Phil can (and by the law of 
his nature must) lead it round to “ open spaces.”’ If you watch his 
face, you can see his mind evolving a method of skilfully “ bring: 
ing in” the doctrine that is dear to his heart. There is no escape 
but actual flight. Aunt Jemima has always been pitied for her 
life-long deafness, but those who remember she is Uncle Phil's 
wife feel that she deserves congratulation. It is useless for 
Uncle Phil to talk to her unless he shouts, and this he regards as 
waste of effort. Cut off from communion with his spouse on the 
one and only subject on which he can converse, he seizes upon 
every visitor to his home and pours forth his soul to him in 
fervent exhortation and minute exposition. A good listener 
quickly wins his favour, for he gives him an opportunity of 
letting off the steam that is always “up.’’ According to Unclo 
Phil, the one thing needful to make human life all that it may 
be and should be is an ample provision of open spaces, and, like : 
true believer, he is ever seeking to convert others to his faith. 

Uncle Phil is a talker; he is also a writer. He fills the corre- 
spondence columns of the local papers with letter after letter 
Some of the letters bear his signa. 






in advocacy of his schemes. 
ture ; others are anonymous; but all are his own. Perhaps i; 
would be more correct to say, in the manner of the Higher 
Critics, that the letters as we have them now bear traces of a 
later hand, and that they have been edited by another than the 
original writer ; but the main substance and the ideas come from 
Uncle Phil’s prophetic and fervent soul. Prophets are often 
tumultuous in their utterance, and a kindly editor serves both 
them and mankind well by clothing their noble thoughts with 
grammar and with grace. 

Uncle Phil talks and writes, but, unlike many of his kind, he has 
something practical to talk and write about. 
many words (with some of which he is not quite at home), his 
eloquence is not a substitute for facts and figures. His * 
spaces”? are no fanciful flights of imagination, but practice! 
solid pieces of land on the outskirts of the town. If they are 
dreams of the future and converted at a glance into all that he 
wishes them to become, they are also facts of the present. For 
if Uncle Phil is a poet, he is as businesslike as Mr. Gradgrind. 
He has cast his eagle eye over the whole neighbourhood ; he has 
‘spotted ’’ the sites that should be seized for recreation-grounds ; 
he has discovered their value to-day, and estimated the price 
that they will fetch in a few years’ time when building has 
extended in their direction. And Uncle Phil can see further than 
many of his fellow-townsmen, and his prophecies have a way of 
So when he speaks, whether to a circle of friends or 


If he is a man of 


ope; 


coming true. 
at a mecting of the Town Council (for Uncle Phil is an Alderman 
and has been Mayor), his remarks are always pointed, even if hs 
is rather long in coming to the point. Like many other great 
orators, he dearly loves a lengthy exordium and a “general 
introduction,” but just as he seems lost in verbosity he comes, ta 
use his pet phrase, to “ bedrock,” and makes his purpose and hi 
meaning clear. 

Till he had passed the meridian of life Uncle Phil had never 
wandered far from home ; his native land ofiered sufficient scope 
for both enterprise and entertainment. But when at last he had 
made his great spiritual discovery and “the Everlasting Yea” 
had seized upon his soul, his thoughts moved to other lands, 
and he joined in a pilgrimage with choice kindred spirits to dis- 
cover what foreign nations were doing to promote town-planning. 
He returned with the glow of a Crusader upon him, and his 
eloquence was even more burning and more convincing than it had 
peen before. What tales he had to tell, what pictures he drew of 
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a !! that he had seen in Continental cities, as he spoke of the “ Hen 
Pensions” in which he had lodged, and the “ Rat Horse” of 
Vienna where he had drunk the “ vins’’ (N.B., pronounced like 
**binns”) of the country! If Uncle Phil had believed in open 
spaces before his pilgrimage, he was more than thrice-eonverted 
now. 

It is not given to every prophet to see his eloquence effective 
and his efforts fruitful. But Uncle Phil has had this joy. He 
has not laboured in vain. He has lived to see many of his projects 
earried out, and the practical common-sense which is allied to his 
strong imagination has resulted in placing his open spaces 
exactly where they were most needed, and in making them 
exactly what was wanted. 

On the whole, however much we may laugh at Uncle Phil, he 
is a local, if not a national, asset, as well asa liability. It would be 
well if we had more Uncle Phils ; it is true the local rates might be 
higher, but the death-rate would be lower. Life in Uncle Phil’s 
town is sweeter since he persuaded the Council to buy up land 
for the use of the people. It would be sweeter in other towns 
if Uncle Phil could live in each in turn. Les Jos. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—>_>——. 

{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

GOVERNMENT DEFEATS AND RESIGNATION. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 

S1r,—I venture to think that most people outside of extreme 
partisan politicians will have read Sir Edward Carson’s 
protest against the fashionable idea that a Government should 
be expected to resign whenever they were defeated in the 
House of Commons and your remarks thereon with absolute 
agreement, and I differ with Mr. Bonar Law in his recollection 
that there had been no previous occasion in which a Govern- 
ment had been defeated by their own friends. 

In the Parliament of 1880 Mr. Gladstone’s Government were 
twice defeated entirely by their own friends, and on one of 
those occasions without any warning or suspicion. I refer to 
the occasion when the whole of the Liberal Party voted against 
the Government on Sir Drummond Wolff’s motion to discuss 
the foreign relations between England and France, for which 
the late Sir Stafford Northcote had demanded a day to be 
given. When Mr. Gladstone made the necessary motion on 
the following Monday, it was at once opposed by the late 
Lord Goschen, Mr. H. Labouchere, and other representative 
Ministerialists, and on a division being taken the whole of the 
Liberal Party, to the surprise of Ministers and the Party 
Whips, voted against the motion and defeated it, and the 
Jlouse at once adjourned as there was no other Government 
business on the Notice Paper. 

The other occasion was in the Committee on the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill, when Dr. Dodson moved to omit some 
words put into a clause by the House of Lords by the late 
Duke of Richmond placing the entire responsibility on the 
foreign countries exporting cattle to this country for their 
being free from any cattle disease. This was strongly opposed 
by the Liberal Agricultural Committee after due warning to 
the Government, and I moved the rejection of the Government 
amendment on their behalf, and after several hours’ debate the 
Government were defeated by their own friends. Lord Randolph 
Churchill immediately moved the adjournment of the House 
and was supported by Sir Michael Hicks Beach, but Mr. 
Gladstone declined to consider the defeat as a Vote of Con- 
fidence, and after I had declared that we desired to give the 
Government time to consider the decision of the House and 
should vote against the adjournment, it was negatived without 
a division; and next day the Government agreed to accept the 
principle of the Duke of Richmond’s words with a slight verbal 
alteration. On both occasions the Government were defeated 
entirely by their own political friends, and in neither case 
were they expected to resign.—I am, Sir, &c., HENEAGE. 

Hainton Hall. 





THE PAINTINGS OF POPE. 

[To rue Eprrok or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Siz,—Since drawing attention to Pope’s portrait of Betterton, 
I have been enabled to refresh my memory by viewing it. The 
picture is a half-length, measuring, with the frame, 294in. 
by 244in. It represents the actor with fair flowing locks, in 
the fashion of the late seventeenth century, dark-blue eyes, 
and with the hand, which is finely painted, resting on the 
waistcoat. The dark coat is difficult to distinguish from the 
background, but the face and hand stand out, and it is by no 
means a bad painting. 





| 

The earliest allusion that I have seen in print is from 
Ruffhead’s Life of Pope, 1769. It is as follows :— 

“In truth, notwithstanding his own modest estimate of his 
merits in this art, he has made a considerable progress jin the 
execution, as may be seen by a picture of Betterton of his 
painting, now in the possession of Lord Mansfield. With 
regard to the theory of the art, and his exquisite discernment 
of hands—when the most skilful have been at a loss, he used 
to say that it was the only species of criticism which he under. 
stood perfectly.” 

The next reference is Dr. Johnson’s somewhat scornful one :— 

“A picture of Betterton, supposed to be drawn by him 

[i.e., Pope], was in the possession of Lord Mansfield; if this 
was taken from life, he must have begun earlier, for Betterton 
was now dead.” 
In a later edition (1790), however, of the Lives of the Poets 
I find the following footnote, which must surely place the 
identity of the picture beyond possibility of doubt. The writer 
calls attention to the inaccuracy of Johnson in his account of 
an episode relating to Mrs. Blount, and adds :— 

“An instance of the like negligence may be noted in his 
relation of Pope’s love of painting, which differs much from 
the information I gave him on that head. A picture of 
Betterton, certainly copied from Kneller by Pope, Lord 
Mansfield once showed me at Kenwood House, adding that it 
was the only one he ever finished; for that the weakness of 
his eyes was an obstruction to the use of the pencil.” 
(Signed) H. 

All these references were written during the lifetime of the 
Chief Justice. 

There is a tradition, which could, no doubt, be verified, 
that Kneiler painted a portrait of Betterton for the Kitceat 
Club. So far, MSS. documents referring to Pope’s picture have 
not been found, but there is no reason why, on further investi- 
gation, such may not come to light—that is, if they escape] 
the flames raised by rioters in 1780, in which perished so much 
of Lord Mansfield’s priceless library. Im any case, evan with. 
out written documents, there appears to be an unbroken chain 
of circumstantial evidence concerning the authenticity of the 
handiwork of Pope—copy though it may be—in the portrait 
of Betterton.—I am, Sir, &c., D. R. B. 





NATIONALIZATION AND THE LIQUOR TRADE. 
(To rHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Stze,—So illuminating and convincing has been the corre- 
epondence, of which I wrote the first letter, that I have found 
many people expressing the view that the separate publication 
of the entire correspondence would be eminently desirable. 
With the exception of the voluminous letter of the United 
Kingdom Alliance Secretary, there is nothing calling for reply 
from myself, and what I would like to say at length must, from 
the exigencies of space, be compressed into very few lines. 

No one but Mr. Wilson has mistaken an obvious and striking 
contrast of the Liquor Trade with other trades as a comparison. 
The fact remains that all the main arguments customarily 
advanced in favour of the nationalization of other trades or 
services can be used to support that of the liquor traffic; and 
what are generally urged as objections against the principle of 
nationalization when applied to anything else are seen to be 
positive advantages when the Liquor Trade becomes the subject 
of discussion. In regard to no other thing suggested for State 
acquisition are the elimination of competitian, the removal of 
the economic stimulus, the limitation of enterprise, and the 
decrease of productivity objects to be sought. 

It is claimed by Mr. Wilson in the last Alliance Report, just 
issued, and which is in one eection of it mainly an enlarge- 
ment of the last letter contributed by him to your columns, 
that “ the Carlisle experiment can show no single beneficial 
feature which is not due to restrictions and prohibitions which 
could have been effective without purchase not merely in 
Carlisle but throughout the rest of Great Britain.” In saying 
this, a blind eye is turned to the greatest fact of all, that State 
Purchase in Carlisle enabled the Board to reduce the licensed 
houses there by 42 per cent. in two years. 

Apart from the temporary war-time operations of the Liquor 
Control Board, nothing of substance in the way of legislative 
temperance reform has been secured for England and Wales 
for the last forty-six years. For sixty-six years “ The United 
Kingdom Alliance for the Total and Immediate Suppression of 
the Liquor Traffic”’ has been at work. It is useless for Mr. 
Wilson to write and say that if only eleven years ago Mr. 
Aequith’s Bill had got through Parliament 
should in two years’ time from now have had the limited power 
of popular veto which that Bill contained, or, to put it in other 


unamended we 


words, the remote chance of obtaining in some very exceptional 
districts a possible majority for liquor sale exclusion, with 
all the resources of “‘ the Trade,” as we know them to-day under 


the present private profit system, banded against such e- 
clusion, 
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Under State Purchase the direct popular vote niight not only 
be secured at once, but the greatest obstacle to its successful 
operation be removed at the same time. The alternative seems 
to be, at the best, a long interval, perhaps of many weary years, 
before the requisite Parliamentary majority is forthcoming, 
followed by a time-limit to be fixed by Parliament of anything 
from fourteen to twenty-eight years, and that period succeeded 
by a doubtful and uphill fight to persuade localities one by one 
to exclude the traffic. The desired jewel is to be refused from a 
fantastic objection*to the casket in which it is presented. A 
multitude of temperance reformers contemplating this prospect 
with dismay, and thinking with heartache of all the years 
“that the locust hath eaten,” are turning with glad hope to 
State Purchase. They are wearied 

“Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 

The whole bottom of Mr. Wilson’s virtual contention that the 
Licensing Act of 1904 should be treated as “ a scrap of paper ”’ 
—although vast sums of money have changed hands on the 
strength of it through the last fifteen years—is knocked out by 
the fact that when Mr. Asquith in 1908 introduced (to quote 
my critic’s words) “ the greatest temperance measure that has 
ever passed through the House of Commons,” he refused to 
treat the Act in any such fashion, and recognized the com- 
pensation value of a licence withdrawn as redundant in the 
public interest. 

One hopelessly handicaps a moral reform when one links it 
with what great masses of the people deem to be injustice and 
dishonesty. Mr. Wilson, in amazing forgetfulness of the 
obvious, tries to convict State Purchase advocates with offering 
the licensed traders compensation out of public funds, when 
they have been content with compensation hitherto out of 
moneys provided by “the Trade” itself. There was reason 
that on licences being gradually reduced under the Act of 1904, 
and the private monopoly being thereby contracted and the re- 
maining licences enhanced in value, such enhancement by 
the action of the public authority should provide compensation 
for the licences withdrawn in the public interest. When, how- 
ever, the State takes over the whole monopoly, it is patent that 
all possibility of compensation on the old lines is gone. How 
little the old system meets the necessities of the case is seen 
in the fact that the net decrease in on-licences from all causes 
last year was something just barely over } per cent. 

The concluding animadversion of Mr. Wilson lies in the 
statement that there is among the supporters of nationaliza- 
tion “ great variety of aim and method.” The same accusation 
has been brought against nearly every political reform, notably 


in the case of each extension of the franchise. 

It would be hard to find anything more inconsistent and con- 
radictory than the allegations of State Purchase opponents. 
No two of them seem to agree as to what, if any, time-limit is 

e given to the licensed traders, and the same discord pre- 
vails as to compensation. The Honorary Secretary of the 
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we are already partners in the Trade, and 
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Cra not look at it and are everywhere opposing it by 
solutions, and we are officially informed that it is “‘ another | 
scheme of the ''rade to exploit the nation and fasten the drink | 


We are admonished that it would be 
y bad business to buy such a diminishing and dis- 
trade, and that it 

would sweep Chancellors of the Exchequer off their feet and 
debauch the Government. It is declared “ that no sacrifices 
would be teo great which would give a marked diminution of 
the national degradation,” and yet that State Purchase must 
be rejected on the ground of cost. On the one hand, we are 
assured that the proposed reform is an imminent 
Menacing the 
from that stage masquerades if it were 
Temperance Party of England instead of a section of it. On 
the other, we are told every day with ever-increasing vehemence 
that State Purchase is stone dead, the very best of tributes to 
its abounding vitality. 


In conclusion, permit 1 
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1e again to pay my tribute to the self- 


Sacrificing work and high motives of my Alliance friends. 
Their labours outside the political sphere have been magnifi- 
cent. The work, for instance, of Mr. Wilson himself, one of 


. has on the 


the most accomplished statisticians in the country 
economi 





ic side of temperance education been of superb service 


to the State. 
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the humblest of 


The servants of the Alliance, a devoted body of 
igh-minded and altruistic toilers, from Mr: 
the agents, have accomplished much in that 


and calling for continuous declarations | 
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field of popular education, where such work as theirs is simply 
invaluable, and upon which in the long run the success of T 
perance legislation hangs. They have been set in the legislative 
sphere an impossible task. The one thing needed is an aban 
donment of that blind and misguided leadership which clings 
to its hopeless policy of indiscriminate opposition to State Pur- 
chase, affording as that scheme does the one open and only way 
of escape from the present tragic deadlock.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hillside, Buxton. Rosert B. Barry. 








CARLISLE AND THE LIQUOR CONTROL 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 
Str,—Your correspondents on this subject have all treated this 
highly interesting experiment from what may be termed the 
police point of view. They have, as is the habit in this country, 
shut their eyes to the aesthetic aspect. The effect of the 
Board’s efforts has, however, been most successful in improving 
the amenities of the city. Instead of the vulgar paint, the 
crude and garish moulded glazings in the windows, the flaming 
advertisement of “ Mild and Bitter,” which usually are the 
visible signs of an urban licence for selling drink, all the 
Carlisle public-houses are painted a uniform dark slate blue, 
all the windows have green curtains, and the whole is 
surmounted with the legend “ Liquor Control Board ”’*in par- 
ticularly well-designed lettering. The aesthetic im- 
mense. The old Border city has acquired a new air of d 
tinction.—I am, Sir, &c., HASTWELL GRAYSON 

606 Royal Liver Building, Liver 

A MIDDLE-CLASS FACTORY. 
{To tHE Epirork or THE “ Specrator.’’) 

Siz,—I was much interested in an article in yout issue of 
October 25th entitled “ A Middle-Class Factory.” It is 
at the present time that we should consider the younger men 
whose wage-earning careers have, owing to the war, 
either delayed or interrupted. Many of these who in 1914 had 
started or were about to start in sedentary occupations are 
now, after some years in the Army, used to an open life and to 
a degree of manual work. These men will not be 


back to shops and offices, but will look for some more strenuous 
] 


BOARD. 


gain is 


3- 





import mt 


been 


inclined to go 


outlet for their energies. The means must be found to provide 
them with technical training and to launch them in careers 





of which they had no idea before they joined the Army. A 
large majority of such men would be of those with whom your 








article deals—the classes for the protection of which this 
Union has been formed. The Executive of the Union has alread 
given earnest consideration to this question of technical train- 
ing, and will welcome the advice and collaboration of you or 
any of your readers who may take an interest the m 
[I am, Sir, &c., Stan.ey Azzorr, General Secreta 
The Middle Classes Union, General Buildings, 
Aldwych, W.C. 2. 
{To tHe Eprtor or tue “ S: 7; 
Sir,—lI s much interested ir » article published in a rece: 
number of the Spectator d ng with the ¢ sal to start a 
** middle-class ” factory or works. It has occurred to me t 
such a factory, if started in a large towr 1 meet with 
considerable opposition n Trade Union workers, and tl} 
to give it a chance of success, it should re be put d ) 
in a rural district. I happen to know of two small country 
towns eminently suited, to m ind, for such an experim 
They are both situated well in the country; both on a m 
line of railway; with plenty of cheap land for a housing 
scheme; and finally they are each within easy distance a 
very excellent source from which economical electric light and 


power might be obtained by means of a hydro-electric pow 


plant. Should any of your readers be int sted in the forma- 

tion of such a company I should be pleased to give them 

particulars of the two locations I have in view.—I am, Sir, c., 
ENGINEER. 


(To tHe Ep:ror oF Sot 
Sir,—In the Spectutor two or three weeks ago th 








r 
advocating a “ middle-class factory.” In th $ 
week reference has been made to the great b1 8 
of beet-sugar, and, as we all (alas!) know, suga d 
one penny per pound. Would it not be prac cable to start a 
factory in this country for beet-sugar, and in it to employ the 
labour spoken of by your correspondent ? At first it might be 
a social experiment, but ild end as a profitable and beneticial 
national industry.—I am, Sir, &c., QUESTIONER. 

SOCIAL UNREST 
(To tHe Epiros or tHe “ Spectator 
Sin,—It appears to me that the preaching of class war the 
more violent Trade Unions is having the vitable rt t 


producing civil war among 


of rapidly 
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themselves. Here in a small mining district I hear on all hands 
how the miners are detested. The wives of the l¢as-well-paid 
people complain that when they go to shop they find everything 
cleared out by the miners’ wives, who don’t care what they 
spend. The agricultural labourers are very angry with the 
miners who after seven hours’ underground go to work on the 
land in the afternoons. Indeed the feeling has been so strong 
that the Miners’ Union has issued a manifesto couched in the 
most patronizing language saying that now at last, the 
labourers having become organized, they (the miners) will 
consent not to compete with them after their regular under- 
ground work is done. 

But there are even worse evidences of degeneration. There 
are rather dreadful signs that the preaching of the doctrines 
of grab, hack your way through, and of the scrap of paper, and 
all the Prussianism which has become Trade Union stock-in- 
trade, has horne unexpected fruit. These ideas which have 
heen so sedulously preached by the Miners’ Unions are now 
heing adopted, not only in trade disputes with masters, but in 
the relationship of the people one with another. A woman in 
a village whose boy was very seriously hurt underground told 
me quite lately that none of her near neighbours would do a 
thing to help her, or even come to ask how the boy was. Her 
eomment was: “ Neighbours are not what they used to be.”” She 
gave me an awful account of the perpetual war waged between 
the houses near by. If she washed the flagstones in front of 
the house, the next-door children deliberately made them 
dirty, or they threw cinders at her clean clothes hung out to 
dry, with the approval of their parents. At a pit which is 
away from a village, and to which most of the men go on 
hicycles, i@ is necessary to pay people in neighbouring cottages 
to look after these bicycles, as if a man leaves one at the pit 
it-elf it is likely to be stolen by a fellow-workman. 

The general Bolshevism is strongly reflected in the 
troop of Boy Scouts; they are almost impossible sometimes— 
that is, the older ones. Lately a stand had to be made, and 
three of the boys told that they must conform or go. They 
seemed greatly surprised at being expected to do anything 
except exactly what they pleased to do at the moment. They 
appeared to think that they would be given into because they 
were indispensable. If a boy happens to come from another 
village unaffected by collieries, the difference is great. Not only 
is he much easier to get on with, but he is anxious to learn 
and improve himself; while the collier thinks he is so indis- 
pensable that he need not take the trouble to acquire know- 
lodge, manners, or anything but money. 

[ am told that the question of nationalization arouses no 
interest here in itself, except as a possible way of raising 
wages. The chief comment on the news of the railway strike 
scltlement ‘They've béat the Government.’’ Another 
evurious sign was that when nationalization seemed threatening 
there appeared a sycophantic spirit in some of the colliery 
officials, who were preparing to worship the rising sun. 

The melancholy part of the business is that it is impossible 
not to see, on looking back over a very intimate acquaintance 
fur many years with this particular village, that the 
material prosperity has increased of late years the standard 
of civilization as judged by unmaterial things has steadily 
declined. Of course there are delightful and precious excep- 
tions, but they, alas! are rare. If we look behind these dis- 
tressing manifestations, we are hound to realize that a great 
lew is working. Men cannot live in moral water-tight compart- 
ments. If you are taught not to keep your engagements to 
your employers, and that any and every means is fair to fight 
him with, and you carry this into practice, you will sooner or 
later adopt this attitude towards your fellow working man as 
well as towards your employer.—I am, Sir, &c., 2 
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SECURITY FOR THE FARMER. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’) 
Sin.—The Spectator, apparently charmed with the Corn Pro- 
duction Act, tells us, among other surprising things, that 
“We do not promise to give you [the farmer] wealth out of 
the public purse, &c.,”" and seems really to believe this amazing 
statement! As a Lloyd Georgian pronouncement one would 
pass it by as characteristic of the complete ignorance of cause 
and effect in economics which is one of the most curious, as it 
is undoubtedly a disquieting, feature in the present Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards questions of national finance. But in 
even in its rapturous delight in purely Social- 
istic legislation—it is quite unpardonable. The wealth in 
question comes out of the public purse—that is, out of the 
pocket of the individual taxpayer—and from no other source 
whatsoever. 
We are then pleasurably astonished by being informed 
that under the Corn Production Act the taxpayer has not 
bern to hand over a penny”!!! This state- 


the Spectator 


* required 


ment, while technically true, really conveys a misstatement 








that is almost too transparent to deceive. For what ahout 
indirect taxation? What about the agricultural labourer’s 
minimum wage ? Who pays that ? The farmer ? The State 2 
And if not either, who but the consumer ? And what is he but 
the taxpayer? And what are the increased charges on the com- 
modity he buys but an indirect, and grossly unjust, tax ? It is 
this sort of thinking—slovenly thinking, if I may Say so 
without discourtesy—which has brought this country to its 
present grave financial pass. ‘‘ Cost the gountry nothing ”’! 
Only this: Milk, 10d. a quart; butter, 2s. 4d. per pound (we 
get 2 oz. per head, per week, and filthy stuff at that); eggs, 5s, 
per dozen; bread, 10d. per quartern loaf. 

In each of the prices given above the true result of the Corn 
Production Act may be found fractionally present. Further, 
the Departmental cost and charges due to its administration 
have also to be added. And what about its cruel consequences 
to the people who alone bear the real brunt of this infamous 
measure—the poorer middle class, and the very poor ? What 
are they suffering in health and comfort, and in wearing 
anxiety, from the privation imposed upon them by those who 
have never known the pinch of poverty, or, indeed, 
straitened means—men who have not the saving gift which 
alone belongs to true statesmanship, the power of visualizing 
things they have never known or felt ? I say that there is no 
single thing of more importance to a State than the health of 
the community, and that depends on cheap food and cheap 
necessaries of life. 

And what are sacrificing ourselves 
replies the Spectator. Safety—from whom ? 
chance, humanly speaking, that for twenty years at least we 
shall be threatened with another war’ That the farmers should 
need to be forced to take an opportunity which the world’s 
shortness of food thrust upon their observation is an illumi- 
nating example of their stupidity and lack of initiative. We are 
asked to tax ourselves in order to put money into the pockets 
of a class who during the war—and after—have never spared 
the public a single ha’penny of the utmost it could wring out 
of them. 

And finally, there is the cost to the country which does not 
eppear on paper, and cannot be reduced to terms of currency— 
the factor it provides in industrial unrest, consequent in part 
to the high cost of living. The Speciator will probably rai-e 
the side-issue that the cost of living here is cheaper, even 50, 
than anywhere in Europe or America. But that does not touch 
the point of the question between us, which is: Whether the 
Corn Production Act has cost the public anything it might 
otherwise have been spared. As regards security from starva- 
tion, I cannot conceive how any one can write as if the Act 
ensured it. One bad harvest at a critical period and the Act 
on paper wouldn’t save us. We must depend upon our Fleet. 
If we lost the command of the seas no Corn Production Act 
would avert the consequences. 

As a pendant to the foregoing, I would direct the attention of 
the Spectator to a paragraph in the Morning Post ef October 
27th. It tells us that 

“There has been such a glut of milk in Sussex that 
distributors are making it into butter and cheese. . .. Londen 
purchasers have large quantities of milk in cold storage. 
There is over-production . .. because farmers have increased 
their herds and because the weather has been so mild that 
cows have been allowed to remain out in the meadows. Most 
people, however, attribute the surplus to the reduction ef con- 
sumption consequent on high prices.” 

Also the Erening News of the same date informs us that the 
Welsh farmers are demanding of the Food Control that tlhe 
price of butter should be raised to 4s. a pound! 

A stupendous success indeed! But a success in favour of tlie 
in-pocket-hy-the war patriots, against the out-of-pocket-by the- 
“The difference is all.’’--I am, Sir, &c., 
Epvcar If. S. Barnes-Austiy. 
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RAILWAY HORSES LEFI TO STARVE 
{To THe Epitor or tHe ** Specrator.’’) 
the Birmingham Branch, 
R.S.V.C.A.," complains that I“ sign ’’ my name as ** Secretary 
of the National Equine Defence League.”” In my t 
least, your readers know with whom they have to deal; in his 
~or perhaps hers—the personal identity is concealed. 

Three characteristics have always accompanied all published 


WERE THE 


Sir,—‘ The Hon Supervisor of 


ease, a 


replies to ny letter. The writers seem always to have been in 


too great a fury to be able to distinguish between a question 
and a statement; a considerable amount of acerbity of temper 
has always been manifested; and the identity of the writers 
has wlways been concealed under official title. Yet my question 
was a perfectly legitimate one. Were the railway horses left 
to starve? In Birmingham, apparently, they were, and I 
heartily join with “ Supervisor’s ” denunciation of such a de- 
liberately attempted crime, and only too sincercly express my 
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respectful thanks to and admiration of the sincere and disin- 
terested humanitarians who prevented its being perpetrated. 
I go further and say that the matter should not be allowed to 
rest where it is. Men who could conceive or condone such an 
abomination are not only a disgrace to any Union or Society to 
which they belong, but constitute a national stigma, and I 
would suggest that one of the M.P.’s for Birmingham bring 
this matter officially before the N.U.R. and the country by a 
question to Mr. Thomas and the other strike leaders in the 
House of Commons. If that is not directly possible, it can be 
accomplished indirectly. ‘‘ Supervisor's”? letter has brought 
a cherished conception of mine, based upon many years’ ex- 
perience and observation, tumbling in ruins, for for years past 
I have, by pen and speech, adduced the railway horseman as 
the pattern in his care and solicitude for his charge. 

But, after all, Birmingham is not Great Britain, and it is an 
undoubted facet that in dozens of loealities the men did not 
leave their horses to starve. When it is considered that the 
allegations of this cruelty being general were based on para- 
graphs in the sensational Press, backed—of all things in the 
world—by Press photographs in journals decidedly inimical to 
the men; that in so many instances there should have hap- 


pened to be a photographer available for immortalizing the | 


immolation of clothes and comfort on the part of the ladies and 
gentlemen concerned; that the pictures are so much akin to 
advertisement of particular individuals and Societies, and are 
eyen now being shown around the country by the kinemato- 
graph; and that {wo Societies were concerned, each claiming to 
have been Codlin on the occasion—well, it does lead some of 
us furiously to think. I may he inordinately captious, but I 
really cannot realize a Good Samaritan aceompanied by a 
kinematograph.—I am, Sir, &c., Francis A. Cox, Secretary. 
The National Equine Defence League, New Southgate, N. 11. 





[To THE EpiToR oF THE “‘ Srectator.’’} 
Sir,—As T happen to be one of those wicked railwaymen who 
went out on strike recently, and am guilty of the crime of 
calling forth the “ fiery indignation ’ that section of the 
public represented hy Generals, ex-Mayors, lawyers, &e., &., 
who before the strike had probably never done a stroke of 
honest work in their live:, I have naturally been greatly 
interested in reading the correspondence dealing with the 
above subject. It may be of interest to your Birmingham 
correspondent to know that the Chairman of the Bermondsey 
Branch, N.U.R., of which I am a member, who is a carman, 
and very fond of his horses, made arrangements with his horse 
foreman before the strike took place to allow the men to go in 
and attend the horses as usual. This was not done at first 
because the Central Strike Committee had decided otherwise, 
and I presume they had fully debated the question and knew 
what they were doing; but their decision was overruled by the 
Executive, who instructed the branches to allow their men to 
attend to the horses as usual. This was done by our branch. 
Of course I cannot say what took place at Birmingham or 
elsewhere. I point out to your Birmingham corre- 
spondent that the “ fiery indignation ”’ of the “‘ public” (so 
called), about which he waxes so eloquent, is entirely misdirected 
and misplaced. It should he directed against the capitalist 
system of production for profit under which we exist, which 
thinks nothing of starving millions of women and children by 
criminal blockades to gain its own ends, and till this wicked 
and unjust system is destroyed root and branch things will 
never be better but will grow worse and worse.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Southwark, S.E, 1. A. T. Rogers. 
eontinue this correspondence.—kEp. Spectator. J 
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BRITAIN. 


AFGHANISTAN AND 

(To tHe Evrror or THE “‘ SPECTATOR 
Sir,—Whenever I have been successful in approaching the 
British public through my articles and lectures, it been 
my endeavour to urge a plea for better Anglo-Afghan relations. 
In my efforts I have not failed. And it was in pursuit of that 
idea that I spoke hefore the Central Asian Society on Octo- 
ber 22nd as well as before the Northbrook Society. I shall con- 
sider myself untrue to my ideal if I did not remark upon certain 
observations which were made on what I was dealing with on 
23rd, whilst in London. It was asserted that 

acts of wanton aggression were shown by the Afghans, and that 


has 


October 22nd and 








the policy adopted by the Indian Government in making the | 


weak. 
at a time when the greatest possible strength ought 
Both statements, in my opinion, are 
tend influence the mind of the 
direction which may prove a 
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Further, that weakness } 


een slow in learning that if one aspires to bring 
England | 


| and I was gratified to hear Sir Louis Dane- 


then he should bestow attention to the English public opinion 
—that noblest fruit of freedom. Once it is differently swayed, 
I shall have little hopes of seeing the country of my ancestors 
brought back to those glorious days of the late Amir Habi- 
bullah’s reign. It is to save this situation that I am impelled 
to write this letter. 

The diagnosis of the Afghan political crisis which I gave tha 
other day may ditfer from what is known in the British official 
circulars; but whatever I asserted was to show that the whole 
Afghan affair was due to misunderstandings. Actual wanton 
aggression is a big term, and I am not willing to contest the 
point, for the mere reason that, even if it were the case, thea 
the whole Afghan nation certainly did not share the sentiment, 
but the action should rather be imputed to those of 
Bolshevik tendencies, and those under some German obliga- 
tions. To brand the whole nation as anti-British is not fair. 

That the Government of India has shown weakness in cc 
cluding peace with Afghanistan is also an opinion which I 
in no wise share. If it is weakness, then in this weakne<s 
alone lies the greatest strength of the British Empire. To have 
done otherwise would have been, in every sense, a departure 
from the traditional canons of the British statecraft. Tho 
speaker who begins by saying that there was no Englishman 
who did not wish to see Afghanistan prosperous, independent, 
and contented, and ends by terming the last Anglo-Afghan 
Treaty as based on weak policy, does not reconcile the two 
ideas. The strength shown by the British Government waa 
in not allowing the British territory to pass to other hands, 
and a disinclination to take that which belonged toAfghanistan. 
There is no weakness in holding one’s own land, nor is there 
any real strength and greatness in taking away that which ‘s 
others’ property. Wo are surely not already forgetting that 
the last European war has severely tried the British nation on 
this particular point, and that Great Britain has emerzed 
with distinction. And those who criticize this line of policy 
do little justice to the most sublime character of their country- 
men. I have great respect for my critics in this regard, but I 
have greater duty to perform in doing my very best to s:¢ 
permanent friendly feelings established between the people of 
this country and of Afghanistan. 

The Afghan political acti: of their po iv 
ler and significance, and often present very complicated 
problems; hence to denounce all that has happened in 
Afghanistan since the death of the late Amir without inquiring 
into their origin is not justifiable. The circumstances of the 
case must be considered, for there are a host of circumstances 
which have exerted pressure on the Afghan eituation. Almost 
all are dve ta the Bolshevik and the German designs which 


h- 


ns are at all times ul 


ore 


created domestic troubles, 
The most competent to form a judgment in this 
case have already seen through the causes of the Afghan War, 
whom we know 
Amir and a great friend of the 
Afghans—make h the Northbrook 
Society on Thursday, October 23rd; his comments justified the 
that the best-informed Britishers are always moderate 
in tone and sympathetic tow Afghan difficulties, Sir 
Louis Dane has won our admiration and commands respect. 
His policy has not changed a whit since 1905, when he cemented 
he Anglo-Afghan relations. People like him are real well- 
Great Britain and of Afghanistan alike. It is 
through the wisdom of such personages that this nation has 
huilt the great British ] -I am, Sir, &e. 
University Union, Edinburgh. Ikpat 


statesmen 


lat 
Late 


as the great friend of the 


remarks on my _ spee at 


belief 





ards the 


‘ 
t 
wishers of 
impire. 
Aut Saag. 





THE SCOTTISH CHURCH ENABLING BILL. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘* Spectator.’’} 
Smr,—Dr. Gordon Mitchell has twice addressed you—on 


August 23rd, and again on October 11th—on what he describes 


“e 


as a “ Scottish Enabling Bill,” correctly enough so long as it 
is understood that there is no analogy whatever between the 
Scottish Bill and the English Enabling Bill now before 
Parliament. Dr. Mitchell writes with a studied acrimony for 
which it is difficult to account, the special object of his 
antipathy being the Draft Articles of Union which the 


Supreme Courts of the Church of Scotland and the United Free 
a practical 
of 
speedily a3 


Church have agreed (with something approaching 
unanimity) to be suitable as a basis for the early 
these two Churches, and which it is proposed, as 
may be—subject to the approval of the VPresbyteries 


reunton 


to submit 
for the sanction of Parliament. 

Dr. Mitchell, and his somewhat impetuous 
Rev. Halden, 


on Oct I8th, have 


»-in-arms, 
the 
acceptance of 


ome ad 


Andrew who addressed you on same 


ber 


your readers a series of unsupported ex cathedra statement 


the 


subject submitted for 





One of these is that ‘* Disestablishment and Disendowment 
are “ the unheard-of, undreamt-of price ” which the Chureh of 
Scotland is asked to pay for union. But Mr. Barr, at any rate, 
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the leader of the Seottish Disestablishers, does not think so: 
he protests vehemently that in the Draft Articles Parliament 
is asked to make Establishment and Endowment more 
entrenched and more secure. And it is to be noted that in the 
third Article the recognition of the Church of Scotland as the 
identical Church of the Reformation of 1560 is expressly 
stipulated; the Act establishing its position and ratifying its 
liberties in 1592 is reaffirmed; and the exceptional securities 
embedded in the Treaty of Union of Scotland and England in 
1707 are called to witness. The statutory charter thus sum- 
marized the reunited Church of Scotland would carry with it 
into its great future. The stipulation is patently laid down 
in Article 7 that, whatever union the Church of Scotland may 
effect with another Church, the loss of its historic identity 
with the Church whose status and liberties have these high 
Constitutional sanctions shall never be part of the “ price.” If 
this be “ Disestablishment,” it must have wonderfully shed its 
truculent guise. 

It may be asked by Dr. Mitchell: What then constitutes 
the attractiveness of these Articles to a “ voluntary ” Church ? 
The answer is easily given. The United Free Church is sen- 
sitive to the principle of spiritual freedom. The Church of 
Scotland is equally sensitive, but believes, as Dr. Mitchell 
rightly holds, that, even as matters stand, that freedom—since 
the abolition of lay patronage in 1874, and the passing of the 
famous “ Clause 5” in the Scottish Churches Act of 1905—is 
impregnably secure. But it is willing to reassert that freedom 
in the year of grace of the reunion of the Churches, if such 
reassertion will remove from United Free Church minds the 
last shadow of a shade of doubt upon thie point. Accordingly, 
the Draft Articles claim for the Church the right and power, 
subject to no civil authority, to legislate and adjudicate finally 
in all matters of doctrine, worship, government, and discipline 
in the reunited Church. The exercise of this freedom is 
hedged, in Article 8, with the most formidable safeguards, and 
(a point which Dr. Mitchell and his friends constantly ignore) 
even that sober freedom is limited by the provision that it 
ean only be exercised “ always consistently with the provisions 
of the first Article hereof, adherence to which, as interpreted 
by the Church, is essential to its continuity and corporate 
life.” And on consulting this “ first Article,” so irremovably 
cemented into the constitution of the Church, we find that it 
actually comprises a meticulous summary of the Christian 
Faith in its time-honoured essentials. On reading this, one 
can understand that the doctrinaire Liberationist may feel 
concerned; but what more could Dr. Mitchell and his little 
band of stalwarts want ? 

As for “Disendowment,” it is never mentioned, either 
directly or implicitly, in the Draft Articles at all. They of 
intention ignore the subject, and describe themselves as 
declaratory only of “ the Constitution of the Church of Scot- 
land in matters spiritual.” It has no doubt been responsibly 
advocated that the territorial and functional application of 
the ancient endowments might be regulated in detail by a body 
having the detachment of a Parliamentary Commission. But 
this is coupled with the proviso that these endowments shall in 
no wise, whether in whole or part, be secularized; while the 
United Free Church has taken no exception to the following 
official description of its attitude :— 

“The ancient endowments will not form an obstacle to union 
if, under a Parliamentary settlement, the endowments of the 
Church of Scotland are vested in the Church of Scotland on 
terms consistent with the freedom of the Church as embodied 
in the Draft Articles.”—(Report of Conference Committee to 
General Assembly, 1919.) 

If this be “ Disendowment,” words must strangely change their 
meaning as controversy proceeds. 

I see in the Scottish Press that Mr. Halden has described 
the Draft Articles as “‘ a hash of religio-metaphysical ecclesias- 
tical verbiage, an amalgam of Jesuitry, evasion, and equivoca- 
tion.” But hard words break no bones. The same Press 
records the opinion of a grave and thoughtful Glasgow layman 
that “‘ those who are offering opposition to the adoption of the 
Draft Articles now before the Presbyteries are incurring a 
very grave responsibility in thus impeding the progress of 
Christ’s cause in Scotland.” The latter, in the judgment of 
dispassionate observers, is the opinion of nineteen out of 
every twenty thoughtful and religious laymen in Scotland; 
and it is the opinion of the whole Scottish Press, without, so 
far as I am aware, a single exception. I would still cherish 
the hope that it may become the opinion of my old friend 
Dr. Gordon Mitchell.—I am, Sir, &c., ARCHIBALD FLEMING. 

St. Columba’s (Church of Scotland), Pont Street, S.W. 


THE CITY CHURCHES. 





(To Tme Eprtros or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The Union of Benefices Act (London), 23 and 24 Vic., 
©. oxlii., provides in Sec. 24 that, in order to give validity to 





a 
any scheme for pulling down a City churth, uniting th 
benefice, and providing for the disposal of the site and ilies. 
ment, the consent of the vestry of any parish must be obtained 
by resolution at a meeting duly convened for the purpose It 
follows that the fate of a City church depends upon the vote of 
the vestry. With that safeguard the Union of Benefices Act 
provides an adeqnate, a just, and a voluntary means of dis. 
posing of such churches as may be found to be superfluous 
Certain churches to which historical interests attach on 
excepted by name in this Act, and they cannot be pulled down 
without a special Act of Parliament. 

At least one Bishop of London has attempted to get rid of 
the control secured to the vestries by the Union of Benefices 
Act. In 1876 and again in 1883 Bills were introduced into 
Parliament by the then Bishop of London for that purpose, 
The avowed object of the promoters was to deprive the 
parishioners of all effective voice, and to vest the churches and 
endowments in the absolute control of the Bishops. These 
attempts resulted in the formation of the Society of which I am 
now Chairman. The Society had no difficulty in arranging that 
these Bills should be blocked at an early stage of their 
existence. 

The Act continues to be applied as and when occasion 
requires; it has worked smoothly and well. A number of 
superfluous churches have been disposed of, and the funds used 
elsewhere. 

I am not aware that any Bill is, or is about to be, promoted 
in Parliament to amend the Union of Benefices Act in the 
direction of depriving the parishioners of the effective control 
they now possess. In any case, the Diocesan Commission to 
which your correspondent refers is powerless, and past experi- 
ence has shown that the vestries are quite competent to protect 
their interests.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. Fersarie.p, 

Chairman, City Church Preservation Society, 


New Bank Buildings, 31 Old Jewry, E.C. 2. 





PUZZLED.—THE PRICE OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
{To tHe Epitor or tue “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—There is a matter which is puzzling me, and probably 
others of your more thoughtful readers. During the war the 
Spectator was, I believe, the only important newspaper which 
did not increase its price. It met the difficulty of paper and 
labour shortage by an almost imperceptible diminution in the 
width of its margins and the size of its type. After the 
Armistice it announced its intention of reverting to its original 
size of type and margin, and on January 4th last did so. I felt 
strongly urged to write a letter of appreciation; but I felt sure 
that you would not insert such a testimonial—may I say to 
your uprightness ? But a correspondent did so, and his letter 
was inserted. He mentioned that some other newspapers had 
increased their prices up to 200 per cent. during the war, and 
thought your readers shauld be much obliged to you. “Obliged” 
was perhaps hardly the word. However, what I wish to say is 
that no newspaper appears to have returned to its pre-war 
prices, though some of them continually urgo national thrift. 
One newspaper which remains at its enhanced price, reprecent- 
ing 100 per cent., boasts an actual daily sale of a million copies, 
and is dead upon “ profiteering ”; but newspapers are not in- 
cluded in the Profiteering Act. The Spectator is not, I believe, 
financed by a wealthy syndicate. Can it be that its editor runs 
it as a literary hobby, regardless of cost, or loss; which would 
certainly account for its general excellence? Or are those 
advertisements, which I do not remember seeing in its columns 
twenty-five years ago, urging people to buy the Spectator, a 
kind of “S.0.S.” which the editor is sending up in his 
dilemma? Otherwise, if the Spectator can act so and live, why 
cannot other newspapers ?~—I am, Sir, &c., G. B. M. 

{We should of course have liked to increase the price of 
the Spectator by 100 per cent., and should have been delighted 
to obtain the increase of revenue which no doubt we should 
have obtained by these means as easily as our contemporaries. 
There would, however, have been a special hardship caused 
by so doing considering how large a number of the 
readers of the Spectaior are professional men and women. 
But the professional class is one which has suffered very 
heavily by the war, both personally and economically. Very 
few war profits have come the way of the barrister, the doctor, 
the schoolmaster, the scholar, the man of letters, and the clergy- 
man. For them the war has meant immensely higher taxa- 
tion and a terrible augmentation in the cost of living, with ne 
compensating increases on the credit side of the balance-sheet. 
We are vain enough to think that to a large portion of the 
classes we have named the Spectator is a weekly necessity; 
but we did not want to take advantage of this fact. We must 
not, however, let it appear as if our action were a piece of 
philanthropy. Of course it was not. If we are able, as we 
hope we shall be, to keep the Spectator at its old price, 
though of course still further alterations in values might make 
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asinine 
such a course impossible, we believe we shall have earned 
that gratitude of our readers which is a most valuable 
commercial asset to any newspaper. And here we may deal 
with some of the economic speculations of “G. B. M.” He is 
quite right in saying that the Spectator is not financed by a 
wealthy syndicate. It is owned and controlled by its editor, 
who is also numbered among its “ leader ”-writers and 
reviewers—a band of colleagues without whose assistance and 
loyal devotion to the paper the Spectator could not exist. In 
saying this we particularly desire to reject altogether the 
suggestion of “G. B. M.” that the Spectator is run as a 
literary hobby, “ regardless of cost, or loss.” That is by no 
means the position of the Spectator, nor does it at all coincide 
with the views of the proprietor. It is, we are glad to say, not a 
literary hobby, but an exceedingly sound “‘ commercial proposi- 
tion,” and the fact of it being good business is one of the things 
of which the proprietor and editor is specially proud. Adver- 
tisements urging people to buy the Spectator are certainly not 
an “‘S.0.S.’ which the editor is sending up in his dilemma.” 
Like every other newspaper, the Speclator wants more and 
more readers, and the proprietor of the Spectator would he 
unworthy of his calling if his ideal were not to make the 
whole English-speaking race his public. Of the advertisements 
which amaze “ G. B. M.,” we may say that they were originally 
inserted in our columns as a kind of test and out of curiosity. 
One would have supposed that one was preaching to the 
converted—i.e., that it was useless to ask people to read the 
Spectator when they could see the advertisements only if they 
were readers already. Yet, strange and paradoxical as it may 
seem, the said advertisements have brought us a large number 
of extra readers. As to “G. B. M.’s” final query, namely, 
if the Spectator can act so—i.e., not add 100 per cent. to its 
price and yet live—why cannot other papers, we can only 
suppose that their situation was really different, and that they 
had to be guided by other considerations. The economic 
position of a “daily” is very different from that of a 
“weekly.” Some weekly papers, like the Spectutor, have not 
raised their price from 6d.—for example, the Saturday Review, 
the Outlook, the Nation, and the New Statesman.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 


IN DEFENCE OF DE QUINCEY. 
(To tHE Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
§m,—Your correspondent appears to be totally unaware of De 
Quincey’s strictures on Pope’s famous lines upon Addison :— 


“Who would not laugh, if such a man there be? 
Who but must weep, if Atticus were he? ” 


Immediately following his quotation of these lines De Quincey 
makes a characteristic onslaught as follows :— 

“Why must we laugh? Because we find a grotesque assembly 
of noble and ignoble qualities. Very well, then, but why must 
we weep? Because this assemblage is found actually existing 
in an eminent man of genius. Well, that is a good reason for 
weeping; we weep for the degradation of human nature. But 
then revolves the question, Why must we laugh? Because, if 
the belonging to a man of genius were a sufficient reason for 
weeping, so much we know from the very first. The very first 
line says, ‘ Peace to all such. But were there one whose fires 
true genius kindles and fair fame inspires.’ Thus falls to the 
ground the whole antithesis of this famous character. We are 
to change cur mood from laughter to tears upon a sudden 
discovery that the character belonged to a man of genius; and 
this we had already known from the beginning. Match us this 
prodigious oversight in Shakspere.” 


Not only this, but in a short paper on literary “ bulls” and 
blunders which was written some time after his contribution on 
Pope to the seventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
De Quincey recurs to what he maintains to be Pope’s blunder, 
amplifying and expanding his original criticisms in a very 
severe fashion. The passage is too long for quotation, but it 
May be read in David Masson’s edition of De Quincey’s 
writings, Vol. IV., p. 286. 

Ido not embark upon the question as to whether Mr. Birrell 
Was justified in using the term “ absurd ” in connexion with 
the strictures quoted above, beyond saying that to my mind 
De Quincey establishes his case.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Avonwick, South Devon. T. AgNnotp Flyor. 


EAGLES AND FOOD. 


(To tue Eptiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—May I implore the aid of the Spectator, as the only 
scholarly of wide circulation, to undo and eet right 
& wrong to natural historic truth and facts? Sir John 
Edwardes-Moss wrote a letter to the Times urging the destruc- 
tion of the few eagles which remain in Great Britain on the 
ground that they eat meat necessary for human food. There 


are too many collectors and their agents who would only too 








willingly carry out any Food Controller’s order in that 
direction. Sir John says that three birds consume in nine 
weeks as much meat as the Controller allows three human 
beings in seventy-five weeks. His argument and deductions 
are purely arithmetical. The extinction of birds of prey in 
wild regions would not ultimately increase the number of 
healthy creatures who are their natural prey. So soon as any 
fowl, grouse or other, mopes and with ruffled feathers sits aside 
the keen eye of hawk or eagle detects his prey, and before 
incipient disease can ravage by infection or contamination a 
merciful talon has struck down the sufferer. 

Something more than the list of the items of the kill which he 
gives ia needed to state the whole case. On the authority of all 
great naturalists, as Buffon, Cuvier, Brehm, it is well known that 
a large proportion of the killed are moribund or immature. A 
ecrutiny of that list tells its own tale. Only one hare is men- 
tioned. It must be obvious that if these voracious birds were 
free to pick, other hares instead of the “one rat and a small 
bird” would figure in the list given, in which were without 
doubt the diseased, wounded, decrepit, and young weaklings 
unfit for human food and a danger to their own kind. Every 
animal at the height of its development is generally able to 
escape its natural enemy in the wild; if it were not eo extino- 
tion would follow. It is a well-known fact that among gre- 
garious birds, such as starlings, who muster in some localities 
in hundreds of thousands, the proportion of carcases seen is 
exceedingly small. Wood owls by night, weasels at dawn, 
account for the impotent, and hawks by day round up all 
laggards. The function of the raptores especially is the 
sluughter of the unfit.—I am, Sir, &e., ARUNDELL LEAKBY. 

Bassingham Rectory. 





THE PLUMAGE TRADE. 
{To rHe Epiror or THe “ Spectrator.’’) 

Sir,—Having read Mr. H. J. Massingham’s article on the above 
subject in your issue of October 25th respecting the fearfully 
cruel and wicked deeds of the plumage-hunters and their whole 
sale slaughter of the beautiful and innocent bird-life, I cannot 
refrain from sending a line of protest against such deeds. 
How any one can admire the symbol! of euch slaughtered inno 
cence and beauty is past my comprehension, and makes me 
bow my head in shame that my sex (with gentle, womanly feel- 
ings, let us hope) can allow such cruelty to be continued 
without instant and universal demands that a Plumage Bill 
should be passed at once. But I feel sure it is more from 
ignorance than aught else that so many of my sisters err, for 
if they only knew what deeds were done to foster their false 
pride they would certainly not be proud to wear such plumes, 
but ashamed to be seen with such signs of cruelty on their 
persons. Were I a woman of means I would pay to have 
thousands of Mr. Massingham’s article printed and delivered 
into every house where fashion is supposed to dwell.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Epira Gress. 


A DONKEY FIGHTING TO SAVE A DOG. 
[To THE Epitor or THs “ Sprecrator.’’] 
Sin,—Lately a boy near here caught a badger (these are used 
by a “gentleman” for baiting with terriers). He tied the 
animal up, and proceeded to load up a donkey-cart with turf. 
His dog began to fight the badger, and was getting the worst 
of it, when suddenly the donkey noticed this, and shaking the 
turf off the cart, rushed across the field, seized the badger with 
its teeth, and broke its back at once, so saving the dog, which 
was nearly killed.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
(Mrs.) K. M. Ssewet, 
Hon. Sec., Connaught S.P.C.A., Galway. 





THE PENSION SCANDAL, 

Tut Ministry of Pensions has sent us the following remarks :— 

“With reference to the letter signed ‘J. W.’ appearing in 
the Spectator of the 18th October, under the heading ‘ The 
Pension Scandal,’ there is nothing irregular or ‘ scandalous’ 
in furnishing a pensioner with the necessary forms to enable 
him to apply for an allowance to which he may be entitled. 
A wife’s allowance is payable under the new scale of pensions 
(based upon specific recommendations by the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons) which came into operation on the 
3rd September last. Your correspondent states that the man 
to whom he referg is earning over £3 a week, but in awarding 
a disablement pension the Ministry of Pensions take no account 
of a The Ministry have repeatedly issued 
instructions and public announcements to this effect. The fact 
guarding a 


man’s earnings. 


that a man have been employed only in 


prisoners’ camp at home dces not invalidate his claim to com- 


muy 


pensation for disablement ‘ attributable to or aggravated by 


military service during the present war.’ 


”v 
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POETRY 


THE NEW COLUMBUS. 
Amp the booths and shows, 
Full in the naphtha-glare, 
Mad Christopher arose, 
The prophet of the fair. 





Wild-eyed and beetle-browed, 

A figure gaunt and pale, 
Before the jeering crowd 

He told his wonder-tale. 
“A traveller I have been 

‘lo a world beyond your view, 
A world where grass is green 

And skies are often blue; 
A rainbow-coloured land 

Where purple clouds I saw, 
Seashores of ruddy sand 

And yellow corn and straw. 
How steadfast were those hills! 

How firm the level plain! 
What movement in the rills! 

How plashed the thunder-rain! 
A river there I know 

That glitters in the light; 
All day its waters tlow 

Nor rest they in the night. 
Small skylarks in that air 

Sing high on feathered wings; 
Teven buttereups are there 

And daisies common things. 
There if you struck a bell 

It always gave a sound; 
And, if an apple fell, 

It fell upon the ground. 
The moon it floated free, 

Their stars would seldom fall; 
How might such marvels he, 

Or things be there at al! 


Of men in cap and gown 
I asked the reason why; 

But, though they talked me down, 
The; knew no more than J.” 


Here ceaved the madman's word, 
So loud their laughter grew; 
His tale was too absurd 
For them to hear it through. 


R. H. Law. 


NOTICE.—Whien * or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be hell to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to th2 
Editor,” insertion only means that the inatter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient and to 
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Po 
BOOKS. 
a 
THE ISLAND OF SHEEP.* 
Tuts is a very clever, very amusing, and, low be it spoken, very 
useful book. Indeed, we are not sure that we ought not to 
withdraw that phrase at once, because if people think a book 
is useful they very naturally won't read it. The Island of Sheep, 
whether consciously or unconsciously we know not, is written dla 
Peacock. Just as in Peaceck’s novels representative characters 
discuss the public questions of the day,so in The Island of Sheep 
“Cadmus” and “ Harmonia” make their representative dramatis 
personae deal in brilliant dialectic with all the problems of Peace 
and War, Labour and Capital, Democracy and Mobocracy, and 
the rest. The only difference between the new dialectic and the 
old is that there is happily eliminated from The Island of Sheep 
that element of farce, of grotesqueness and exaggeration, which 
tends to bore one in Peacock. The hard-drinking and general 
** knock-about ” tradition made use of by Peacock gets very 
tiresome, and deprives such masterpieces as Headlong Hall— 
for, after all, it is a masterpiece—of a large part of its charm, 

In The Island of Sheep a large collection of people of all sorts 
and sizes are placed, for the business of the story, or, rather, 
of the discussion, in a house in the Highlands, which gives us a 
physical background of mountains and lakes, and asa moral back- 
ground a mixture of fishing and metaphysics. The host and 
hostess are Colonel Lamont and his wife, assisted by their niece 
Phyllis and the Rev. John Macmillan, the minister of the parish, 
To them enter, or perhaps we should say are perpetually entering, 
a Highland landowner (female), an ex-Labour M.P., and the wife 
of a former Liberal Minister. Here we may break off to say 
that we shall probably all of us try to fit her hat upon a great 
many well-known ladies, To continue. There is a progressive jour- 
nalist, Mr. Albert Wyper, with his wife, Lady Penelope Wyper ; 
an American resident in England, Mrs. Lavender, a brilliant 
personification ; and a quite delightful Lieutenant of the United 
States Third Army. Liberal 
lawyers, a local and temporary Grenadier Guardsman, and a 
Labour Leader. Then, lest our gallant Allies should be for- 
gotten, we have the French soldier General Morier, a Coalition 
M.P., an American politician, and Lord Linkumdoddie, a 
Captain of Industry. 

Most of our readers, faced with this list in the abstract, will 
be inclined to turn from the book with a “ Lord ’a mercy!” o 
** Heaven * If they do they will be quite wrong, 
for, in spite of the soundness of the argument, the book 
light one, and full of very pleasant relief, which we must not 
call comic, but which has the same effect as the old stage artifice. 
The cream is very nicely and very lightly whipped, but it remains 
good cream all the same. 

And now as a corrective to this rather cruel analysis we will 
quote a passage in which Sir William Jacob, the Liberal lawyer 
(how many of them we have seen and listened to with what 
Mr. Lear calls “affection mingled with contempt” !), takes 
up a general political parable with Mr. Christopher Normand, 
the Conservative :— 


Further, there are Conservatives, 


save us! 


is a 


“ The fine voice of Sir William Jacob was heard. ‘ Ws 
stick to proved definitions. For me it has been defined once 
and for all by Lincoln— government. of the people by the people 
and for the people.’— An idle dream,’ said Mr. Normand. * (/ 
the people—yes. J’or the people—perhaps in good time, when 
we have hanged a few score political arrivistes. But by the 
people—never. Government is an expert business, like 
other science. You can chcose your administrators from any 
class, but they will still be a sect apart. You can no more 
give all the people a share in the practice of government then 


must 


any 


you can make them all their own dentists.’ Mr. Wypers 
eye brightened, for this kind of discussion was after his 
own heart. ‘ That is an old difficulty, but it seems to me to 
rest in a confusion of thought. The people reign, but they Go 
not govern except at intervals. No. I don’t mean General 
Elections. Three-fourths of administration they ero conten 
to entrust to their chosen representatives without much super- 
vision, But in greater metters and the things which att 


them deeply they exercise, and should exercise, a direct control 


through many channels. Our business is to devise a machin 


of government which will make this direct control easy § l 
exact at the proper momenis . . I do not complain of the 
last election. A nation is entitled to its hour of pique and 


prejudice as I em permitted an occasional fit of bad temper t 

* Democracy, then, may be Tory and Radical and Socialist Py 

turns and yet remain Democracy 7’ asked Mr. Normand. 
‘ Certainly.’-—‘ It is a comforting doctrine for the politicia.. 

But we ordinary folk want something more. We want it to be 


and 


Loudon ; Lodde 


* The Island of Sheep, 


Stoughton, 


by Caduius aud Harmonia, 
[2s, net.) 
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wiso. What is the good of making safe the world for something 
called democracy unless that thing is worthy of safety? We 
are too much concorned with machinery for doing this or that, 
and we do not stop to consider whether this or that is worth 
doing. We are very German, you know.’— Surely,’ said Sir 
William Jucob, ‘ it is worth doing—to make the will of the people 
prevail.’ —' I don’t seo why, unless it is a good will and a reason- 
ablo will. If it is bad and unjust 1 want to put every obstacle 
in the way of its prevailing.’ Sir William laughed. ‘So that 
is your Tory Democracy, my dear Normand. It is you who are 
the Prussian. You are prepared to let the people govern only 
if they behave as superior porsons direct them. That is not my 
notion of liberty.’ Christopher Normand demurred. ‘ The 
sovereignty of the people is a fact, and only a fool would try 
to upset it. But 1 don’t seo why it should be necessarily 
a good thirg. It may b> extreordivarily muddle-headed 
and perverse, if the people are foolish. ‘That's my objection 
to the common eulogists of Democracy. The system is the 
best or the worst according to the way it is worked, but it has 
no intrinsic guarantee of goodness. When it’s good it’s very very 
good, and when it is bad it’s horrid.” Mr. Burford [ex-Labour 
M.P.} had so far not spoken a word, but had eaten his dinner 
with much contentment. Now he observed that it was high 
time politicians stopped being mealy-mouthed about tho People. 
‘We can't get on,’ he said, * without a bit of rough-tonguing 
when we deserve it. Thore’s been a deal too much of the cap- 
in-hand business. Working folks don’t like it.’ ”’ 

After reading this one feels inclined to say, as Lord Mansfield 
said after the first set-to of Counselin the case of the Negro slave 
Somerset: ‘It has been very well argued on both sides, Let 
it stand for argument again next term.” 

The book is so full of good things that if we took out every 
passage we have marked for quotation we should fill the Spectator. 
For example, there is an admirable discussion on the League 
of Nations, in which nobody—and this is a great point —makes 
a fool of himself or caricatures certain opinions, but where 
the arguments fall reasonably and pleasantly. The following is 
about the bitterest thing in the book, but who wil! deny its good 
sense or the fact that it haunts all reasonable advocates of 
arbitration ? Mr. Jonas, the Labour Leader (loquitur) : 

‘*lam ‘eart and soui for the League, but I’m puzzled to know 
how it’s going to work. I don't like the folk that call themselves 
jurists." “No more do 1.’ said Christopher Normand from the 
depths of his armchair. ‘ They usually como from Guatemala or 
Peru. They start by talking about Solon and Lycurgus and 
they end by being squared.’ ” 


Here is another specimen of good sense and good morals con- 
veyed with mordant wit. The speaker is the Presbyterian 
parson ; 
**T appeal to you,’ he concluded, ‘ to cultivate honesty and 
serupulousness of mind. In tho present welter of ideas we may 
drift towards falso gods. If we make our creed the exact 
opposite of all that Germany strove for, then without doubt we 
shall slip into a worse kind of Germanism, shoddier, narrower, 
felser then that which we have fought in the field. Let us try 
to forget political tactics and do a little serious thinking about 
principles.’ ’ 
A reader of the Spectafor who may remember our protests, so 
little understood by many ardent Liberals, against people who 
are very strongly averse from betting running the betting news- 
paper par crcellence will be amused by the following. Lady 
Sevenoaks, the Liberal great lady, or at any rate wifo of the 
former Liberal Minister, thus gives away a portion of the Liberal 
Party, guarded by a tu quoque to the Unionists : 


“*Many of our people were the vulgarest of God's | 
creatures. Sut they were no worse, surely, than the 


Unionists.” *Oh, yes, they were,’ said Mr. Jonas, ‘for the poor 
old Unionists didn’t make any noble professions. There's no 


working man is the only real Conservative, and the only real 
Radical. We mustn’t speak about classes, for there is only one 
class that counts and that’s the working class, and it’s not a 
class, Mr. Jonas says. We all agreed in abominating political 
parties, but Mr. Strathbungo convinced us that they were much 
more important than political ideals, with the exception of the 
confiscation of Highland land, which he thought moro im- 
portant than the Coalition . . [ think that’s a fair sum 
mary.’ —t Lamont,’ said Mr. Macmillen, ‘1 am sorry I stuck to 
the Lith. I ought to have been here. You seem to have talked 
uncommon good sense.’-—‘ Glad to hear you say so,’ said the 
host. * Lady Sevenoaks makes it sound rather foolish.’—* Not 
a bit. You've pulled all the contradictions into the light of day. 
Thet’s what we want. Politics aro a collection of views, most 
of them contradietory and nearly all of them true. Statesman- 
ship means edmitting the contradictions and paying due respect 
to the half-truths and trying to harmonise them. The fool 
seize: on a half-truth and exwegerates it, and pretends it is the 
whole truth and the only truth. The first step in wisdom is to 


keep your balance and not take sides. You seem to have 
followed that rule.’.—* What are your politica?’ Mr. Wyper 
asked.—* None,’ was the answer. ‘I voted for Strathbungo 


becauso I liked his candour. I'll vote against him as soon as he 
starts talking nonsense about free fishing. ‘That subject defines 
my polities. I want everybody to have a chance of fishing tht 
likes it, but I want the fish to be there to be caught. In the 
samo way | want every man in these islands to have a Lettor life, 
more cormnfort and more leisure, but I also want the wealth to 
be there which can give him these things.’ Mr. Jonas seeme:t 
struck by an illustration which his recent experience on the Lith 
had enabled him to appreciate.” 


We have only one word to add. Nobody who takes up this 
book to read, whether in a railway train or an armchair, but will 
be grateful to us for having put up this extra-sized signpost. 





LORD FISHER’S MEMORIES.* 
Lorp Fisuer, with a rare burst of modesty, imagines that his 
literary style is inadequate to express the vigour of his con- 
victions :— 

““ Why I so hate a book,” he says, “‘is that the printed word 
never can convey the virtus of the soul. The arom is not 
there—it evaporates when printed—a scentless product, flat 
and stale like a bad bottle of champagne. It is like an embalm +d 
corpse. Personality, which is tho soul of man, is absent from 
the reader. .. . What I wart to rub in is this: The man 
who reads this in his arm-chair in the Athenasum Club would 
take it all quite differently if 1 could walk up and down in front 
of him and shake my fist in his face. (It was a lovely episode 
this recalls to my mind. King Edward—God bless him !—said 
to me once in one of my moments of wild enthusiasm: *‘ Would 
you kindly leave off shaking your fist in my face ?’) I tried 
once, s0 as to make the dead print more lifelike, using different 
kinds of type—big Roman block letters for the ‘fist-shaking.’ 
large italics for the cajoling, small italics for the facts, ant 
ordinary print for the fool. The printer's price was ruinous, 
and the effect ludicrous, But I made this compromise, and ha 
agreed to it-whenever the following words occurred they were 
to be printed in large capitals: * Fool,’ * Ass,’ * Conzenital 
Idiot.’”’ 

We must admit frankly that we do not think that cajoling is 
Lord Fisher’s forte, and that even with the aid of large italics 
his efforts in that direction must have been rather like those of 
the Trish soldier who coaxed his prisoners into camp at the point 
of his bayonet. We cannot understand, either, how any osdinary 
printer’s fount could have been equal to the demand that must 


| have been made upon it for large capitals; but really all these 


typographical devices are quite superfluous; the volcanic 
energy of Lord Fisher’s expression would render his meaning 
luminous in the stokehold of a cruiser during a typhoon. His 
volume leaves upon the reader an impression of vehemence 





special "arm in going to a casino, 1 take it. But if you find the 
President of tho Anti-garabling League punting you get a bit 
sick,’ ”’ 

To some extent, however, we repent of making these quota- 
Good as they are in isolation, they are ten times better 
in the course of the story, for story it is, though the characters | 


tions, 


Therefore we will end by a | 
Lady Seven. | 


talk in such admired profusion. 
more detailed example of the author’s dialectic. 
oaks dk 
follows : 
a 


Sevenos 


vibes one of the discussions and opens a new one as 


rainister asked what they had talked about, and Lady 
ks replied: * Mverything on earth, and we camo to all 
kinds of contradic tory conclusions. We were told that we must 
preserve the historic state, and at the same timo that wo must 
forget most of its history. Mr. Normand doesn’t much believe 


in self-government for the nation, but he would like to see it in 
industry. We are to be more fervent nationalists than ever, but 
fo give wp most of our national rights to an International League, 
Che strikers who want to hold up the country are not Bolsheviks, 


but Cobden and his poor old middle-class friends were the worst 


kind. We must scrap all medieval rubbish, and wo mustn't 
scrap it, Lecauso it’s the most valuable stuff we've got. (That | 
Was vour own contribution in your sermon, | think.) Tho j 





! gestures of an invalid 
| ing us through a megaphone : 


| counterparts were banging on a large r 


and uproar that is physically exhausting. When we are recover- 
ing from the terrorizing effect of his verbal gesticulations mere 
everyday fist-shaking disturbs us no more than the gentle 
We feel as if we had been 
ozen stentorian Admirals, each address 


tortoise, 
surrounded by at least ad 
as if a dozen brawny fists had 
been jostling one another under our nose, while their dozen 
sonant table beside our 
It is like Leing in the front row before 8 


depart, asking 


ear. yusa’s band; 
when the tumult and the shouting 


companions please to speak a little louder 


clie W our 


We confess we are not much enamoured of the strong, silent 
man who talks a great deal, but Lord Fisher nevertheless has 
ecriain likeable qualities. Sturdy fighter as he is, he hits 


no foul blow. He is not sparing of his epithets on his opponents 
” § fools,” 
‘sycophants,” and “ jelly-fish ” 


 Judases,” “‘ limpets,” 


are a few of the more 


en nrqTBs ” para- 
I 


*’ asses, 
sites,” 
endearing words that catch our eye as we turn his pages —but 
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of no individual living man or woman does he speak otherwise 
than in terms of kindliness and honour. If his blame is hearty, 
80 is his praise; and while his blame is anonymous, his praise 
is defined. He who has applauded others so lavishly and 
willingly may perhaps be excused when he exhibits considerable 
affection for his own good deeds also; and Lord Fisher has 
indubitable turning-points in Naval history to his credit. He 
introduced the destroyer; he promoted the use of oil fuel in 
the Navy; he advocated the use of rigid airships of the Zeppelin 
type long before the beginning of the war; he was active 
in the construction of submarines at a similarly early date ; 
he was responsible for the concentration of our Fleet in Northern 
waters where its presence became the dominating factor in the 
situation in 1914; above all, rightly or wrongly, he forced on the 
building of the Dreadnoughts, and had the great cruisers ready 
to despatch to the Falkland Islands in time to destroy Spee’s 
equadron and free the Southern seas from a perpetual menace. 
Even without some of the minor efforts to which, possibly very 
justly, he lays claim, it is a remarkable record. 

Lord Fisher avows his strong admiration for St. Petcr’s 
fmpulsiveness ; but in reading his book we are tempted to 
think that his memory led him astray, and that he was thinking 
not of the Apostle but of his namesake in A Tale ofa Tub. “'To 
convince you what a couple of blind, positive, ignorant, wilful 
puppies you are, I will uso but this plain argument, «.7...,” 
must appeal to him enormously as a model of the thundering 
style. He loves intuition more than logic and assertion more 
than proof. He has no patience with the lymphatic people who 
are pedantically anxious to maintain some connexion between 
their premisses and their conclusions. He sweeps them away 
before him in the tornado of his eloquence, and goes on his 
way exulting in his strength and confident that on his own course 
he ean give any one else a stroke a hole and a beating. Some- 
times, perhaps, he lays little traps to catch his critics ;— 

“It is admitted,” he says, ‘‘ that it was not quite a gentle- 

manly sort of thing for Nelson to go and destroy the Danish 
Fleet at Copenhagen without notice, but ‘la raison du plus fort 
est toujours la meilleurc.’ . . . It seemed to mo simply a 
fagacious act on England's part to seize the German Fleet 
when it was so very easy of accomplishment in the manner I 
sketched out to His Majesty [King Edward], and probably with- 
out bloodshed. But, alas! even the very whisper of it excited 
exasperation against the supposed bellicose, but really peaceful, 
First Sea Lord, and the project was damned.” 
He is apparently so much in earnest that at first we felt sure 
that in 1908 he actually meditated and advocated a dia- 
bolical outrage which would have incensed the whole world 
righteously against us. But then we noticed that the section 
from which we have quoted is headed * Nelson’s Copenhagen,” 
and that Lord Fisher describes the manceuvre as “to repeat 
Nelson's Copenhagen ” ; and we remembered that Nelson is his 
favourite hero, and that he knows, at least as well as we do, that 
** Nelson’s Copenhagen ” was an honest attack upon a prepared 
enemy, and that the capture of the Danish flect at Copenhagen 
did not take place until Nelson was in his grave. So we began 
to wonder whether the whole passage was after all only Lord 
Fisher's fun. Anyhow, let us hopeso. But fun has its dangers; 
especially when a veteran of great position, in the presence of a 
world which is quick to judge on points of morality, taste, and 
seemliness, displays as little sense of responsibility as one looks 
for in the Gun-Room. 





THE RIDDLE OF THE RUTHVENS.* 
Mr. Anprew Lane is no longer here to guide us down tho 
byways of Scottish history, but he has a worthy disciple in Mr. 
Roughead, whose new book is of absorbing interest. Mr. 
Roughead is well known to students of criminology by his 
editions of famous trials, including those of Captain Porteous 
and of Deacon Brodie, and by his collection of Twelve Scots 
Trials. In his new volume he begins with the grim mystery 
commonly known as the Gowrie Conspiracy, and discusses other 
episodes that receive passing mention from the historian, such 
as the witch-hunting at North Berwick, “The Toll of the 
‘Speedy Return’ ”’ in 1705, the imprisonment of Lady Grange, 
the abduction of Jean Kay, the case of Auld Auchindrane, 
and the career of Lord Braxfield, Stevenson’s “‘ Weir of Her- 
miston.” But he also deals with some of the stranger cascs 
in Scottish criminal records, which will be new, we imagine, 
even to most Scottish readers. His concluding chapter on 
Robert Fergusson, the gifted young Edinburgh poct who might, 
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i, 
had he lived, have rivalled Burns, is interesting and sympathetic, 
but we cannot help wondering what Fergusson is doing in this 
galley, in company with so many rogues. 

The title-piece is a good example of Mr. Roughead’s skil} in 
presenting the salient features of a tangled case. It is known 
that on August 5th, 1600, King James VL, afterwards James 4 
of England, had the young Earl of Gowrie and his brother the 
Master of Gowrie killed in their own house at Perth. Why ho 
had them killed will remain a mystery to the end of time. “But 
it is certain that the reasons which James gave in a published 
Discourse of the Unnatural and Vile Conspiracie were untrye 
and that years after he tried, in the case of Logan of Restalrig, 
to bolster up his Gowrie romance by the use of forged letters 
which, by some strange chance, have been preserved. Mr. 
Roughead judiciously observes that Scott has misled his readers 
into supposing that James was an amiable fool. That he was 
no fool must be apparent to any one who remarks his succeay 
in erushing all opposition, whether from the nobles or from the 
Kirk. That he was very far from being amiable should be 
equally clear from his behaviour to his imprisoned mother, to 
Arabella Stewart, and to Ralegh. He liked to pose as a Marcus 
Aurelius ; in his personal character he resembled more nearly 
a Caligula or a Nero. If we bear this in mind, the killing of the 
younger Ruthven, a handsome lad of nineteen, becomes ex. 
plicable. The fact that the elder Ruthven was the creditor 
of the impoverished King to the tune of £80,000 is also highly 
significant. With the death of the Earl and the confiscation 
of his estates on the ground that he was a traitor, the debt was 
extinguished. James’s attempt to arrest the Earl's two sur- 
viving brothers, one of whom was afterwards kept in the Tower 
for twenty years, fits in with the other facts. But whether 
James went to Perth with the deliberate purpose of murdering 
the Ruthvens, and how far he was influenced by personal 
motives apart from financial or political reasons, are questions 
that cannot now be answered. As a pendant to this case, Mr. 
Roughead describes James’s earlier dealings with the witches 
of North Berwick in 1591. He was not, of course, singular 
in his belief in witchcraft. The good Sir Thomas Browne, two 
generations later, was equally credulous. But there is some- 
thing repulsive in the spectacle of the young King presiding 
over the examination of the wretched victims, one of whom 
was a schoolmaster, and taking a keen interest in the tortures 
to which they were subjected. ‘The case of one so-called witch, 
a Roman Catholic lady, the daughter and heiress of a Judge, 
raises a strong suspicion that James did not scruple to turn 
the popular superstition to account for his own nefarious 
purposes, 

Among the more modern cases discussed by Mr. Roughead 
is the story of “ Mackcoul and the Begbie Mystery.” Begbie 
was an Edinburgh bank messenger. On November 13th, 1806, he 
made his accustomed journey from the branch bank at Leith 
to the head office in Tweeddale Court, off the High Street nearly 
opposite Knox’s Honse. As he entered the dark court he was 
stabbed to the heart, and the assassin made off with his bag 
containing £4,392 in notes. A sentry who was on duty a few 
paces away in the crowded street saw and heard nothing. A 
child, running to fetch water from the fountain in the High 
Street, stumbled over the dying victim and gave the alarm. 
The weapon, a common bread-knife, remained in the body. The 
murderer was sought in vain. But nine months later a parcel 
containing about £3,000 in notes for ten or twenty pounds was 
found in a suburb of Edinburgh. The notes were part of the 
murderer's spoil, which he had not dared to present for payment. 
There the story ended. But thirteen years later Denovan, an 
old Bow Street runner or detective who was the Police Super- 
intendent at Leith, had to investigate the antecedents of a 
hardened criminal named James Mackcoul, who was, we regret 
to say, a Londoner by birth. Mackcoul began life as a pick- 
pocket, served in the Navy through the American War, and 
returned home to prey on society. His most daring crime was 
the theft of £20,000 from the Paisley Union Bank in Glasgow 
in 181). His two accomplices were arrested on their return 
to London, but Mackcoul escaped with the money. He then 
opened negotiations with the bank through Sayer, a Bow Street 
runner, and offered to restore the notes on condition that no 
procecdings should be taken against him. The bank agreed— 
“ the practice was common enough in those unscrupulous days,” 
says Mr. Roughead—but Mackcoul gave back only £12,000, 
pretending that his partners had the rest. In 1812 Mackcoul 
was arrested and taken to Glasgow for trial, but. on a technical 
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plea, he gained his liberty. He then began to trade as a bill- 


proker and to offer the remainder of the stolen notes for sale. 
He was again arrested in Edinburgh, where the Magistrates, 
while discharging him, impounded the notes and restored them 
to the bank. ‘The impudent scoundrel then raised an action 
against the bank for the recovery of the notes. This litigation 
lasted till 1820, and the thief might have won his case had not 
the bank employed Denovan to prove Mackcoul’s guilt. This 
he did so successfully that Mackcoul not only lost his action, 
but was arrested, tried for burglary, and condemned to death. 
He was reprieved, but died in prison. While he was in the 
condemned cell, Denovan, who had begun to associate Mackcoul 
with the Begbie mystery, asked him whether he had lived in 
New Street, Canongate, in November, 1806:— 

“Ho stared; he rolled his eyes; and, as if falling into a 

convulsion, threw himself back upon his bed. In this position 
he remained for a few moments, when, as if remembering 
himself, he started up, exclaiming wildly: ‘ No, by ys 
was then in the East Indies—in the West Indies, What do 
you mean ?”” 
Denovan could get nothing more out of him, but the detective 
was convinced by the circumstantial evidence which he had 
collected that Mackcoul had killed Begbie, gone to his lodgings 
near by, and left the town with all speed. The theory is plausible, 
but Sir Walter Scott, who was profoundly versed in criminology, 
noted on his own copy of Denovan’s Life of Mackcoul that the 
murder was credibly attributed to a surgeon of Leith, who had 
incurred heavy debts before the date of the crime and who after- 
wards seemed to be comfortably off. The surgeon, according 
to Scott, committed suicide when suspicion began to be cast 
upon him, Lord Cockburn, also a first-rate authority on crime, 
was equally doubtful of Mackcoul’s guilt. 

Mr. Roughead’s fascinating book includes, among other things, 
the murder of a travelling pedlar in Assynt, Sutherland, by a 
young schoolmaster, notable for the fact that the pedlar’s 
missing pack was discovered by means of a dream. In this 
case the evidence was purely circumstantial, but the criminal, 
after being condemned, made a full confession. There is, too, 
the strange matrimonial case of Mrs. Yelverton, which intcrested 
our fathers in the “ sixties.”’ We must add, in conclusion, that 
the author's vindication of Lord Braxfield is convincing. In the | 
sedition trials of 1793 and 1794 he may have failed to preserve 
a dispassionate attitude, and the sentences that he and his 
fellow-Judges passed were unquestionably severe. But Mr, 

Xoughead reminds us that Margarot, the chief sedition-monger, 
made it his business to insult and provoke the Bench, in the 
interests of his political propaganda among the Edinburgh 
mob, Cockburn, through whose unfricndly account Braxfield 
is best remembered, was a violent Reformer, and therefore a 
biassed witness. Had not Braxfield had to preside as Lord 
Justice Clerk over the political trials, he could not have been 
represented as the hard-hearted old hypocrite whom Stevenson 
describes in his unfinished story. 


“ 





THE MYSTICAL POETS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH.* 
Mr. Osmond modestly describes his work as “little more than 
an Anthology compiled from the mystical pocts of the English 
Uhurch with briefer extracts from some outside that com- 
munion,” and “ elucidated, where possible, by quotations from 
the prose writings of the respective poets themselves.” He 
lays no claim to originality, acknowledging his indebtedness to 
the writers who have made a special study of the subject, 
especially Dr. Inge, Bishop Chandler, Baron von Hiigel, and Miss 
Evelyn Underhill, but he is by no means prepared to accept 
opinions ready made. He has read all the works of the writers 
represented, whether in prose or poctry ; his comments are acute 
and well expressed; and he contends throughout that the greatest 
Anglican mystics never lost their hold on sanity, or their touch 
with Holy Writ, or despised the Sacraments. They rarely 
gave way to “ misology,” or the disparagement of reason and 
learning, and were saved from excessive individualism by their 
practical benevolence. And they have in the main been controlled 
by the reticence which Jeremy Taylor commends in regard to 
that exalted degree of Meditation known as Contemplation — 
those “ unions and adherences to God ”—as “a thing not to 
be discoursed of, but felt.” Early mediacval mystical poetry 
reveals two abiding features--the idea of the Mystic Quest, 
based on the lack of a “ continuing city,” and that of the mariage 


of the Soul to God. This nuptia) analogy, repugnant to many 
minds, and least insisted on by the greatest mystical poets, 
derives from the Canticles and many passages in the Bible ; but, 
as Mr. Osmond rightly observes, the relations of husband and 
wife were very different in Bible times. The idea of God's 
Love Chase, of which the most strikingly imaginative picture 
is to be found in Francis Thompson's “ Hound of Heaven,” 
occurs in the fifteenth-century poem Quia amore langueo, and 
is borrowed from Canticles ii. 5. Rolle, the fourteenth-century 
mystic, was noted for his practical piety. Coming to Spenser, 
Giles and Phineas Fletcher, Mr. Osmond notes that Spenser, 
though mystical in tendency, was more of an allegorist than a 
mystic in The Faerie Queene. Yet the ** Hymn of Heavenly 
Love” is steeped in Platonic idealism, though not untinged 
by the neo-Platonism which brands God’s world as vile. 
The Fletchers, avowed disciples of Spenser, were both guilty 
of literary affectation and riotous luxuriance of description. 
Phineas in particular was “ preoccupied with the passion of 
love, sacred and profane.” In his strange allegory of Man, 
“ The Purple Island,” he could pass from fulsome courtiership to 
noble exaltation. Mr. Osmond, while admitting the maz- 
nificence of Donne’s “elusive genius,” denies him the truo 
mystical note, on the ground that with him the mood of 
reaction called the “dark night of the soul’ was habitual. 
“In lieu of the mystic’s claim that God may be known in this 
life and that eternal life may be a present progression, Donne tells 
us that ‘ God is a future God, to man especially He is so; man’s 
consideration of God is specially for the future.’’”? Heywood’s 
title to be regarded as a mystic is based not on his plays, though 
Mr. Osmond does well to recall Lamb's splendid tribute to his 
gentleness, but on his “ Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels,” traced 
to the teachings of St. Basil and the pseudo-Dionysius. The 
theory of the functions of the angelical beings, according to Mr. 
Osmond, foreshadows the modern attitude of such thinkers as 
Sir Oliver Lodge. Be that as it may be, there can be no question 
of the beauty of the verses in which Heywood develops the 
view that God, while infinitely above man, is also unspeakably 
close to him. 

The study of George Herbert opens with the famous testi- 


| monies of Walton, Cowper, Coleridge, and best of all of Baxter : 


“Herbert speaks to God like a man that really believeth in 
God and whose business in the world is most with God; heart- 
work and heavren-work made up his book.’ Herbert, Mr, 
Osmond maintains, was a true exemplar of the mysticism 
which has been defined as the science of Divine Love, 
or, in the words of M. Berger, quoted from Miss Underhill, 
“the concentration of all the forces of the soul upon a super- 
natural object, conccived and loved as a living Person.” But 
he was also a devoted parish priest who fulfilled the saying 
that “the Saints are the people who do ordinary things extra- 
ordinarily well.” A disciple of Donne in technique, less mag- 
nificent in rhetoric, but with touches of a piercing simplicity 
to which Donne never attained—¢.g., “From Thee all pity 
flows. Mothers are kind because ‘thou art”’—subject to 
alternations of excitement and depression, condemning “ en- 
thusiasms”’ in the sense of bewildered fanaticisms, singularly 
frugal in his use of the nuptial allegory, he preached in noble 
verse and practised in his life the doctrine that “ everyday 
duties, however prosaic, were no hindrance to union with God.” 

Mr. Osmond deals faithfully with Quarles, who, for all 
his lapses of taste, was a consummate though sophisticated 
artist, with a real genius for paraphrase and expansion, 
best illustrated in his beautiful gloss on Canticles ii. 16. Mr. 
Osmond admits that Quarles had Scriptural justification for 
his veluptuousness, while regretting his exeesses, and even 
goes so far as to lend a qualificd support to the view of Dr. 
Neale that the Canticles, “next to the Psalms, have been the 
greatest support and comfort of Ged’s Saints from the begin- 
ning of the Church—-perhaps to some of His Saints even moro 
than the Psalms.” 

Crashaw is another difficult subject; bat Mr. Osmond, 
while castigating his “spiritual drinking songs,’ noting 
his curious additions to the symbols of Blood and Firc, 
and denying that his theory of passivity, of absorption 
into the Infinite, can be reconciled with true Christian 
mysticism, renders full justice to his manifold gifts, and 
his extraordinary influence on modern poets. The perora- 
tio to “The Flaming Heart,’ added after Crashaw 
had joined tho Roman Communion, is indecd magnificent 
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tribute to his latter years at Loreto. Beaumont, the other 
Peterhouse mystic, affords a curious contrast in virtue of his 
unbending Anglicanism ; he was a learned poet and a spiritual 
psychologist, witness his prodigious ** Psyche,” in which pedantry 
is relieved by shining moments, and “ enthusiasm” is depre- 
eated in spite of his notion of deification. 

The chapter on the Vaughans is the best in the book, and 
contains the longest study of any single poet. Few readers 
will grudge the space devoted to Henry Vaughan, the greatest 
Welsh poct who wrote in English, perhaps the greatest of all 
Welsh poets. The ode entitled “ The World ” with its majestic 
opening — 

“TI saw Eternity the other night, 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light 
As calm as it was bright ’—- 
is quoted not only for its sublimity of thought and expression, 
but as an illustration of Vaughan’s constant preoccupation with 
light and calmness. Light in particular is prominent in all 
his works, and Mr. Osmond traces this predilection back on 
the one hand to Plato, on the other to the Bible and the Fathers. 
In his communings with Nature Vaughan was far in advance 
of his time. But for Vaughan and his notion that childhood 
is the time of light, we might not have had the great Immor- 
tality Ode of Wordsworth, while his cultivation of “ interior 
self-possession ” scts a needed example to our troubled times. 
Mr. Osmond notes that the Psalms he paraphrased were great 
Nature Psalms, and that he was true to the practical piety of 
the Anglican mystics in the ministrations to his Welsh neigh- 
bours in which he spent the closing years of his life. 
Samuel Pordage’s Mundorum Explicatio in which Boehme’s 
theosophy is tortured into rhyme and metre is very bad 
verse, but interesting as having possibly given a_ hint 
to Bunyan, and as illustrating the tenets of the Phila- 
delphian Society founded by his father John Pordage, the 
blameless “ wizard’’—an exemplum which when translated 
into practice has too often been only vitiis imitabile. Mr. 
Osmond deals sympathetically with Henry More, the most 
prominent of the Cambridge Platonists, noteworthy alike for 
his eloquence and his efforts to express the Cosmic Consciousness, 
but hampered by his prolixity and pedantry. In his view of 


Norris, Mr. Osmond is in substantial accord with Professor | 


Sorley’s estimate in the Cambridge History of English Literature, 
where he is recognized as the most important and original of 
the followers of Malebranche. Traherne is acclaimed as a 
mystical writer of the first rank, greater in prose than poetry, 
whose message may be summed up thus: “ Earthly things are 
divine, love them whole-heartedly; the present is eternity, live 
in it intensely ; thus you will find Ged, one of Whose Names is 
Felicity.” 

The deadening effect of the literary conventions and the 
rationalism of the eighteenth century on mystical writers is 
well shown in most of the work of Byrom, though he emerged 
from their shackles in some of his hymns, and was an admirable 
expositor of the prose of Law. The poems of Henry Brooke, 
though lofty in sentiment, are vitiated by his servile imitation 
of the style of Pope; his novel, The Fool of Quality, is chiefly 
memorable from the efforts to revive it made successively by 
John Wesley and Charles Kingsley. Blake is acknowledged 
to be “ one of the greatest of English mystics, and perhaps the 
greatest poct among English mystics,’ but this estimate is 
accompanied with many reserves as to his extravagance, per- 
versity, and inconsistency, his misreading of history, incon- 
secutiveness of thought, and his curious depreciation of Nature. 
As for his visions and “ auditions,” to which he attached more 
importence than any other English mystic, and which often 
fired his pencil and pen with wonlerful results, Mr. Osmond 
holds with Bishop Chandler that “inward union with God, 
and not outward visions or messages, is the true mystical aim.” 

The treatment of the last period, within the limits prescribed 
hy a volume of little more than 400 pages, is inevitably cursory, 
but, as Mr. Osmond observes, the writings of the modern poets 
are accessible to readers, and have already received more 
attention from modern students of mysticism. Wordsworth 
is here considered as pre-eminently and consciously the 
hierophant of Nature-mysticism. His famous sonnet is quoted 
in evidence of his preference for the crude mythological faith 
of early times to a materialistic and mechanical interpretation 
of Nature; his Anglicanism is proclaimed in his “Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets.” Coleridge's verse is regarded as negligible as a con- 


sistent exposition of mysticism, though he was a zealous student 
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of mystical writings. He had no steady sense of illumination, 
such as Wordsworth enjoyed; his “indulgence in romantic 
fantasies was detrimental to his spiritual development ” ; 
and we learn nothing from his poems of his undoubted effort 
in old age to teach “a younger gencration to keep in reverent 
touch with the Invisible World and the Eternal wil,” 
Tennyson’s mysticism, “though strong from the first, canyo 
out with clearness only in his old age.” Mr. Osmond refeys 
to, but might have quoted from, “The Gleam”; he finds in 
the exxivth section of “In Memoriam” one of the classical 
utterances in English of that mystic mood of * mingled certitude 
and despair.” In conversation with his friends Tennyson insiste.] 
on the reality and frequency of the trance condition, “a stato 
of transcendental wonder associated with absolute clearness of 
mind” described in “The Ancient Sage.” The fluctuations 
of profound religious conviction, Hellenism, certitude, 
agnosticism, and “psychologism” undergone by F. W. H. 
Myers are excellently summarized. George Macdonald js 
treated at much greater length as a deliberate mystagoguy 
who taught a pre-eminently practical and unselfish mysticism, 
Mr. Osmond finds it much easicr as an Anglo-Catholic to revere 
Francis Thompson than to respect his elder co-religionist 
Coventry Patmore. He does not deny “ greatness” to many 
of Patmore’s poems, but deals severely with his erotic mysti: ism 
(in which he followed the example of Crashaw), and the 
embittered partisanship of his attacks on the Communion he 
had left. Thompson, born and bred a Romanist, was fico 
from arrogance, and stands very high among mystical poets 
by his combination of “ ardent devotion, splendid imagination, 
and sumptuous diction.” ‘ The Hound of Heaven” is extolled 
for its mingled audacity and sublimity, and, though the idea 
is old, “ this converse of the Mystic Quest, this tireless pursuit 
by the Eternal Lover, who thwarts our every mundane hope 
and refuses to grant us satisfaction in material wel!.being, 
has never been described with such soaring imagination or 
with such majestic music.” The only serious rescivation to 
be made is that his life-story “ gives occasion to the adversary 
for reviling,” and largely justifies the charge that mystics lack 
practical ability and fail in application—-a charge which fails 
in the vast majority of cases. A chapter devoted to modern 
pocts, more or less mystical in tendency, who were in Holy 
Orders, is notable for the detailed examination of the work 


| of Canon Dixon, for the justice done to Isaac Williams, foi 


the emphasis laid on the intermittent but genuino mysticism 
of Kingsley, and the examples chosen from T. FE. Brown to 
illustrate his belief in the Divine Immanence. Tho work of 
Mr. A. 8. Cripps, not unfamiliar to readers of the Spectator, 
is happily described as * Theocritean in form and Franciscan 
in spirit,” in which the writer “ reverts again and again to the 
thought of the Black Christ, the Divine immanent in the African 
native.’ In a concluding chapter Mr. Osmond deals with the 
cosmic emotion, tempered with gleams of Christian hope, of 
the *‘chainless soul” of Emily Bronté, the deep huniility 
and profound reverence of Christina Rossetti, and the elaborate 
treatises, illustrated by extracts from her verse, in which Miss 
Underhill sets forth her scheme of fivefold mystical development. 





THE LAST FOUR MONTHS.* 
Sm Freperick Mavrice has written an admirable little book 
on Marshal Foch’s campaign which brought the war to a glorious 
end. Like The First Forty Days, in which ho sketched the 
opening moves of the war, The Last Four Months is no more 
than an outline; but it is all the more useful on that account, 
because most people lost the thread of events in the rapid suc- 
cession of brilliant victories at various parts of the battle-line. 
The book is designed to show that the war was won last year, 
not by this or that Ally, but by the co-operation of all tho Allies 
under the direction of a great commander. The Allies would 
have won in any case, but their victory would have been delayed, 
perhaps till now, had ono or other of tho Allies hesitated or 
failed at the critical moment in September, 1918, when the 
encmy was giving way to despair. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
in a preliminary chapter on the German offensivo of the spring 
of 1918, blames the Government for not establishing a real unity 
Sf command before March, and for not recalling some of the 
British divisions in Palestine two or thres months earlier. He 
makes it clear that Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig 
did not object to a French Generalissimo ; what they disliked 
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was tho Versailles Military Council, which had been set up as 
a compromise, and which proved a complete failure as_ soon as 
the enemy offensive began. Mr. Lloyd George “did not under- 
stand fully tho essential conditions of military command” ; 
“for the sake of political considerations he was prepared to be 
content with something which fell short of military necessity.” 
The author would assign to General Pershing, who offered all 
his troops to Marshal Foch, and to M. Clemenceau, Lord Milner, 
and Sir Douglas Haig the credit for entrusting Marshal Foch 
on March 26th, 1918, with “ authority to co-ordinate the action 
of the Allied Armies on the Western Front,” and, on the following 
April Mth, with the full powers of tho Allied Commandcer-in- 
Chief, The way in which Mr. Lloyd George transferred his 
phrase “unity of command” from the Versailles Council to the 
supremo command of Marshal Foch, and claimed the credit, is 
assuredly one of the cleverest feats in the history of political 
strategy. Sir Frederick Maurice says that reinforcements were 
not sent to France either from home or from Palestine because 
Mr. Lloyd George did not believe that tho enemy would attack; 
or that, if he did, he would make any impression on the British 
lines. It was known that General Ludendorff in March had at 
least 300,000 men more than the Allics in France, and that Sir 
Douglas Haig was holding 130 miles of front with no more 
men than he had had in 1916 for 80 miles of front. But Mr. 
Lloyd George seems to have thought that both the Allied and 
the encmy lines in France were “ impenetrable barriers,” and 
that the Generals were unduly nervous about the threatened 
offensive. When General Ludendorff launched his enormous 
masses against the Fifth Army on March 21st, 1918, this too 
optimistic view was shown to have been unwise. With a few 
more divisions at his back, General Gough might have held his 
own at St. Quentin. 

The author is careful to point out that when Ceneral Ludendorft 
opened his last offensive on July 15th, 1918, ho was still greatly 
superior in numbers to the Allics, apart from those American 
divisions which were yet untrained, At that date ho had over 
a quarter of a million rifles to the good, since he had received 
largo reinforcements from the East to make up for his very 
heavy losses in tho spring. The common assumption that 
Marshal Foch won because the enemy had exhausted himself 
in four offensives is unfounded, Marshal Foch’s “army of 
man@uvre,” in the sense of a great body of fresh troops, did not 
exist. His success was due to skill rather than to numbers, 
As soon as General Ludendorff’s “ Peace Attack” of July 15th 
had failed with great slaughter on the Champagne front, Marshal 
Foch began with the dramatic surprise of July 18th south of 
Soissons and followed it up. He recognized the valuo of tho 
tanks and he mado full use of them. He kept the enemy in a 
state of nervous alarm by launching incessant attacks at different 
points. There were no longer any quiet sectors. The whole 
line from the sea to Metz was agitated. As the enemy's 
strength cbbed under the heavy blows, he could not hold every 
part of the line with sufficient numbers. Marshal Foch had a 
keen eye fur the weak places. Thus no sooner had the enemy 
withdrawn troops from tho Flanders front to reinforco his 
centre than King Albert attacked on September 28th and cap. 
tured all the ridges in two days. Marshal Foch also knew when 
to break off an attack. There can be no doubt that his system 
of limited offensives, ceasing when the enemy had re-formed in a 
rear position, saved many thousands of Allied soldiers’ lives, 
and was at the same timo mor? productive of results than the 
grand offensives, pursued to the bitter end, which had preceded 
them in different circumstances, It must have been particularly 
galling to the enemy, when he had stabilized his Jino after an 
attack and had brought up reinforcements from a long distance, 
to hear that a new attack had begun elsewhere, perhaps in the 
very sector from which his reserves had come. As the author 
shows, however, the success of these limited offensives depended 
on the result of tho very hard fighting in the centre, where the 
British Army burst through the Hindenburg Line, and on the 
right wing, where the Americans foreed the seemingly impreg- 
nable defences between the Meuse and the Argonne and reached 
Sedan. This offensive alarmed General Ludendorff so greatly 
that he employed more than forty divisions in the vain attempt 
to stop the Anicricans. Had not the American attack been 
successful, “it is almost certain that the Germans would have 
been able to withdraw in fairly good order to the Meuse, and 
that we should not have foreed them to sign an Armistico on 
November 11th.” Tho Americans lost heavily through their 
ardour and lack of experience, but by striving for a speedy 





vietory they saved innumerable lives to America and Europe. 
The brave young men who fell in the Argonne swamps did not 
die in vain. 

The author docs well to remind his readers that the great 
British attack of September 29th on the Hindenburg Line was 
by no means a foregone conclusion. The enemy believed him- 
self secure within those many square miles of fortifications, 
“It was thought, particularly in the British War Cabinet, 
that it would be wiser to defer forcing a decision until the Ameri- 
can troops had learned more and the American army had in- 
creased in size, that the attempt to break through should be 
postponed until the spring of 1919.” By that tims, it was 
hoped, Germany might have collapsed, and the dreaded assault 
might prove unnecessary. Marshal Foch could not order tho 
British Army to attack at all costs. Sir Douglas Haig, knowing 
the risk of failure but confident of success, took tho responsi- 
bility on his own shoulders, and General Pershing gladly co- 
operated, ‘ The firmness and courage of these two men gave 
us victory in 1918.” The author tells us that the War Cabinet 
refrained from congratulating Sir Douglas Haig on his victories 
because it was doubtful of the issue until October 7th, when the 
armies were far beyond the Hindenburg Line. The course of 
Marshal Foch’s strategy is clearly described. We may, however, 
suggest that the author emphasizes his power of rapid decision— 
his opportunism—at the expense of his foresight. The readers 
of M. Louis Madelin’s masterly articles on this campaign in tho 
Revue des Deux Mondes, in which Marshal Foch’s “ directives ” 
or instructions to his Gonerals aro literally quoted, will admire 
his power of seeing two or three moves ahead, like a great chess. 
player, as much as his adroitness in profiting by any unexpected 
success, It is fair to add that M. Madelin’s articles were not 
published till Sir Frederick Maurice had sent his book to 
press. The author puts the case for the Armistice with much 
force. The armies as @ whole could not pursue the enemy 
until the roads and railways behind them were restored. The 
men were eager to fight on, but the supply services were on the 
verge of collapse. Marshal loch might have launched a new 
offensive across Lorraine, but it would have meant tho devas- 
tation of yet another French province. The same objection 
applied to a new offensive in Belgium. As the enemy was 
prepared to yield in the Armistico all that could be gained by 
continuing the war, there was no object in prolonging the 
struggle. It may be urged that the German people receive 
their troops as victors. Wo agece with Sir Frederick Mauic2 
in thinking that every German now knows perfectly well that 
Germany was beaten in the field, None but a conqucred nation 
would have agreed to the crushing terms of the Armistice. The 
Allied sentrices on the Rhine are a standing reminder to the 
enemy of his defeat. 





THE WELFARE OF THE EXPECTANT MOTHER.* 
Mrs. Scars has written a book well worthy of inclusion 
in the * English Public Health Series,” calling attention as it 
docs to a much-neglected side of national welfare. Those 
women accustomed to the modern perfectly equipped lying-in 
room, with its impressive aseptic ritual and its attendant 
highly paid priests of Aesculapius, may be surprised to hear 
that seventy-five per cent. of mothers are attended in their 
confinements by midwives only, having, it is true, the medical 
profession at their backs to help them should occasion arise. 
Statistics show that for every 240 living children born one 
mother loses her life. This unfortunate result might by some 
be attributed to the predominance of midwives in maternity 
work; but if it is a fact, as Mrs. Scharlicb maintains, that 
one in seven families lives in one, or at most two rooms, the 
difficulties the midwives have to contend with in maintaining 
ascpsis can well be imagined. To avoid sepsis it is essential 
that as little examination as possible of the patient during 
childbirth should be undertaken, a point on which hardly 
sufficient stress is laid in the otherwise sound chapter devoted 
to symptoms. Pregnancy and childbirth are normal functions 
of women, and in the majority of cases outside interference 
does more harm than good. Although, as Mrs. Scharlicb says, 
“it is certain that Nature when she endowed woman with the 
gift of motherhood, endowed her also with the power necessary 
to secure comfort and normality,” her book is somewhat awesome 
reading for the prospective mother and those who would 
undertake her care. 


* The We'fare of the Ecpectant Mother. By Mary Seharlicb, C.B.E., M.D., M8, 
“English Pablic Heth series.” London: Cassell. (5s. net.J 
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* Maternity centres and homes and ante-natal clinics are 
described and their importance demonstrated, without, however 
showing any desire to develop the spirit of sclf-help. One is 
ludicrous as it may be, reminded of the claim of a well-known 
firm of manufacturers of photographic apparatus: “You 
press the button, we do the rest.” No doubt the claims of 
prospective mothers are insistent and have been far too long 
urossly neglected, but there is an appalling tendency to destroy 
rather than build up the spirit of self-reliance in the people 
philanthropists set out to help. 

Mrs. Scharlieb considers women, most of them unmarried, 
and consequently with less knowledge of the conditions with 
which they have to deal than married men with families of 
their own, best for the posts of medical officers to ante-natal 
clinics and maternity centres. This may possibly be the correct 
view, but until women doctors have proved themselves superior 
to men in these medical matters it does not seem justifiable 
to act upon it. 

‘These criticisms hardly affect the value of the book, which 
excellently fulfils the purpose for which it is written. 


FICTION. 


TAMARISK TOWN.* 
Miss Kayr-Surrn’s new novel is the life-history, romance, and 
tragedy of a mid-Victorian town-planner. A Sussex landowner 
in the immediate neighbourhood of a small but ancient seaport, 
Edward Monypenny conceives a grandiose scheme for converting 
Marlingate into another Brighton, and yet without sacrificing 
enterprise and profit to the claims of beauty. He begins like 
Allen of Bath, and finds a Wood in a brilliant young architect 
with the unromantic name of Decimus Figg; ho ends as the 
deliberate wrecker of his own scheme, thanks to the enchant- 
ments of a modern Helen, like her prototype at once \avépos 
and é\érro\s. For when his plans are fairly launched, he fa!ls 
in love with the governess of his chief financial backer, an elvish, 
fascinating girl born under a bar sinister. But Morgan Wells 
asks him for more than he can give—the surrender of his passion 
for Marlingate—and he breaks off the attachment. Morgan, 
deserted by Moneypenny—the choice of names is ominous-- 
marzies the financicr, and as a married woman reasserts her 
spells; the old conflict revives, with the same result. The 
town again triumphs, and Morgan commits suicide, Having 
sacrificed her to the town and gained a momentary relicf by her 
removal, he soon swings round and proceeds to sacrifice the town 
to his dead love. “ Everything was equally futile now that she 
was dead,” and he deliberately embarks on a campaign of 
destruction :— 
“He had turned, by his own power, a humble fishing-village 
into one of tho most select and prosperous resorts in England. 
Iby that same power he could transform his new creation into 
wit he conceived as the lowest, most loathsome form of munici- 
pel existenco—a third-rate seaside town, a haunt of trippers, 
without beauty, order, or seemliness. He, Marlingate’s builder, 
iis guardian and guide, was now leagued against it with the 
woods and the sea—he would work with these to avenge their 
martyr.” 
It is in keeping with his new scheme that he should marry the 
kindly, commonplace daughter of a local magnate: but the 
conflict is renewed in the second generation, for his only son, a 
eentler replica of his father, who succumbs tothe spell of the town 
a3 Originally envisaged by Monypenny, falls in love with and 
marrics the only child of the enchantress, Monypenny discour- 
ages the union. “ The vision which tormented him was not the 
vision of Ted in the enemy's camp, new-armed against his father, 
but of Ted and Lindsay, the shadow of Monypenny loving the 
shadow of Morgan,” and he could not bear this “ terrible resur- 
rection of the dead.” Yet in the end he is not only reconciled 
tu his son, but assists his daughter-in-law in emancipating Ted 
from his thraldom to the town. Monypenny dies from injuries 
received in his efforts to quell a riot, the indirect outcome of his 
wrecking policy, and receives posthumous honours as the hero of 
Marlingate, while his son finds scope for his ambition and ability 
overseas. Tamarisk Town is an original and striking story, in 
which observation and local knowledge are happily united to 
very considerablo imaginative power. Morcover, though the 
action is spread over nearly forty years, the sence of continuity 
is well maintained. The alternations of the conflict between the 
two allegiances ofthe hero are sometimes disconcertingly abrupt ; 











too much of an artist to be a good lover; too human to be a 
wholly self-centred artist. A minor inconsistency may be noted 
in the description of Morgan’s complexion, which was brown on 
p. 35 and “ marvellously white” on p. 49. 





Reapas_e Novers.—-The Silver Bag. By Thomas Cobb, 
(John Lane. 7s. net.)—Mr. Cobb writes his new drawing-room 
comedy with his usual detachment and accomplishment. The 
reader, however, will feel inclined to rub his eyes and ask himself 
whether he is living in the year 1913, or whether, contrary to 
his belief, the social world described by the author is stil] going 
on just in the same old way as before the war. It is really 
astonishing to read of a set of people so entirely unperturbed 
by the events of the last four years.——Circuits. By Philip 
Camborne. (Mcthuen. 6s. net.)—The interest of this novel 
is the picture which it gives of life seen through the eyes of g 
Nonconformist minister and his family. The large number of 
persons of the drama are well drawn, and the various loye 
affairs of tho young people pleasantly described._—,] 
Sorts, By t. A. R. Wylie. (Mills and Boon. 6s. net.)—4 
collection ef remarkable short stories. ‘Colonel Tibbett 
Comes Home” is a most poignant description of the feelings 
of a cashiered officer. The Russian sketches are also well worth 
reading.———The Minx Gocs to the Front. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. (Samo publishers and price.)—-The motor-drives 
of the heroine of the first story, in the course of which she visits 
the French front, are vividly described. The rest of the 
collection is of varying interest. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


(Noelice in this eoluma does not necessarily preclude subsequent review} 











Tus Novemsrr Monturtrs.—The Nineteenth Century is 
largely concerned with industrial questions. Lord Montagu’s 
article, “On the Footplate,” suggested by his personal experi- 
ences in the strike, is a temperate and judicious review of tho 
railway problem. He says that the South-Western main lino 
was so quiet during the strike that when he drove a train up to 
London he put up five coveys of partridges this side of Win- 
chester. He declares that the engine-driver is a highly skilled 
man who ought to bo well paid, and that the fireman’s skill 
and labour have, until lately, been poorly rewarded. “ Why 
not,” ho asks, “ put railwaymen with practical experience on 
the Boards?” Mr. Leslie Scott discusses “ The Grave Industrial 
Problem: Output and Reward,” with reference to the hostility 
to piece-rates preached by many of the more violent Labour 
leaders and fostered by too many Unions. Mr. Scott would 
guarantee a minimum wage, but he would leave every man fres 
to earn as much as he could by honest work. Lord Blyth asks 
“ Shall We Keep Our Commercial Supremacy ?”’ and lays stress 
on the importance of cheap posts and telegraphs, now that trade 
is reviving. Lord Blyth’s article is a useful reminder that the 
Post Office must not be regarded solely as a means of earning 
revenue. Major Cerald Hurst calls attontion to the “ Angling 
for the Soldier's Vote”? which is being tried by some politicians 
of thobasersort. At the recent Rusholime by-election the Labour 
candidate proposed to pay cvery soldier on the Australian scale 
of six shillings a day, so that cach man should receive £90 for 
each year of scrvice as “ arrears,” the moncy to be raised by 
confiscating all land. Mr. Pringle, the Liberal candidate, 
offered the volunteers of 1914 and 1915 special gratuities. Yet 
Labour and Liberal politicians chide the Government for their 
extravagance. Mr. V. Poliakoff writes on “Democracy in 
Russia and the Peasants’ Land Hunger.” Miss Rose M. Bradley 
appeals, on behalf of “ Women after the War,” for some grati- 
tude and consideration ; sho complains especially of the “ selfish 
and short-sighted policy ’ of the Trade Unions, who are causing 
many steady women to lose their work.——In the Fortnightly 
Mr. R. C. Long describes the Bolshevik form of “ Industrial 
Nationalisation.” It has proved so disastrous a failure that 
Lenin has reverted to “ capitalistic’? methods, with forced 
labour. Workmen who strike are deprived of their bread-cards; 
their leaders are banished or shot. Piece-work and a longer 
working day have been reintroduced; tho factory discipline 
is very severe. The credulous folk who hanker after the Bol- 
shevik Utopia ehould read Mr. Long’s article, based upot 
Bolshevik documents and not upon tho casual observations of 
a tourist like Mr. Bullitt. “A Skilled Labourer” writes on 





but they are the logical outcome of his tempcrament. He was 
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He complains—most unjustly, we think—that “ Labour suffers 
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article by General Palat on “Lord French and General 


from unfair treatment in the public Press,” and instances the | Lanrezac”’ in August, 1914. Lord French in his unfortunate 


railway strike. We should have said that the threats and 
sophistries of certain Labour leaders had received excessive 
rominence in the Press, and that, if the railwaymen’s case was 
imperfectly stated, it was entirely the fault of their Union 
Executive, some of whose assertions were, of course, wholly 
untrue. Mr. C. 8. Bremner, under the title of * Hirelings or 
Partners,” describes the famous co-partnership factory, the 
(odin Familistére at Guise, which was destroyed by the Germans 
put is now resuming work, Captain Harold E. Goad’s plea for 
the establishment of British Institutes in Southern and Eastern 
Earope deserves attention. Mr. Frederic Harrison writes on 
Fielding, and Miss Ethel Rolt-Wheeler discusses anew tho odd 
problem of “ Fiona Macleod” and the late William Sharp.——- 
The Contemporary contains a thoughtful article by Mr. C. A, 
MCurdy, “To Avoid Strikes,” in which he points out the 
obvious contradiction between the Labour Party's Pacificism 
jn international affairs and its militarism in industrial affairs, 
Whitley Councils and other Joint Boards of employers and 
workmen cannot, as he says, be of much value if the Trade 
Union leaders will not disavow “ lightning strikes.” Mr. W. M. 
Acworth contributes a lucid and practical article on “The Pros- 
pects of the Railways.” He looks for econcmy to automatic 
simalling, a much slower goods service in which every truck 
would be filled, and the closing of superfluous stations and 
goods yards. But he says that goods rates must be substantially 
increased. Lord Weardale describes the arrangements made for 
the Anglo-American Festival of next year, tho tercentenary of 
the sailing of the ‘ Mayflower’ to New England. Mrs. Fawcett 
pleads with Cambridge to give degrees to women, and recalls 
the history of Girton and Newnham. It scems that Trinity 
College, Dublin, made £10,000 by granting ad eundem degrees 
to qualified Oxford and Cambridge women in and after 1903, 
and spent the money on a Women’s College. Mrs. Re-Bartlett 
in giving “Some Italian Impressions of the Peace Conference ” 
epeaks with needless asperity of this country. There are no doubt 
certain auti-Italian cliques here, but most British people are 
warm friends of Italy, and it is quite wrong to suggest that as a 


“ 


| 





nation we are unsympathetic to Italian aspirations for the | 


reunion of Italian towns liko Fiume with Italy.—-—The 


National Review has an important article on ** The * Unneces- | 
; question in this volume seems to us unfortunate, especially 


sary’ Battle of Le Cateau”’ by Sir F. Maurice, who was on the 
Staff of the 3rd Division in Sir H. Smith-Dorrien’s Second 
Corps, and had special opportunities of knowing what happened. 
He shows that Lord French's narrative ia his book is inaccurate 
and misleading. In refuting Lord French's suggestion that the 
enemy was not in great force in front of the Second Corps, 
though our cavalry reported it at the time, Sir F., Maurice gives 


a sketch-map on which General von Kluck himself has recently | 


marked the position of his troops on the eve of the battle. The 
map shows that the enemy had one corps and two cavalry 
divisions facing Sir H. Smith-Dorrien, with another corps to 
the west, a third to the cast pressing on our First Corps, and two 
more corps in the rear at Valenciennes and Bavai. Sir George 
Buchanan criticizes “‘ Amateur Administration,” and suggests 
that the trained Civil Servants ought to resume their control 
of the public services. Mr. Maxse has a forcible article, “ Behind 
the Scenes at the Peace Conference,” dealing with the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Bullitt. Mr. James Edmond, the editor of 
the Sydney Bulletin, contributes a clever ironical article, “ An 
Australian Plea for Emancipation from Ireland,” suggesting 
that Ireland be forcibly thrust out of the Empire and that all 
Irishmen be denationalized. The Sinn Feiners have evidently 
made themselves a nuisance in Australia as well as nearer home, 
——Blackwood’s contains among its war papers an account of 
the tanks at the battle of Cambrai, November, 1917, by Major 
W. H. L. Watson; Mr. Leo Walm«lcy’s experiences of flying 
in East Africa; and the first part of a narrative, by Mr. G, 8. 
Gates, of the Russian Relief Force of the past summer which 
promises to be of much interest. A noteworthy article, “A 
Woman—to Women,” urges the women of Scotland to take 
alvantage of the Local Option which will come into force next 
year, Tho writer points out that the alternatives offercd to 
Scottish electors—no change, the closing of a quarter of the 
Public-houses, and Prohibition -ought to be widened by the 
tddition of State Purchase, which she commends to her country - 
Wen as a sound policy, fortified by the Carlisle experiment. 


The Anglo-French Review for November contains an important 


; last year, far too influential in London and Paris. 


book blames General Lanrezac for retiring precipitately and 
leaving the British right flank exposed. General Palat retorts 
that this is the exact reverse of the truth, that Lord French 
was the first to retire, and that his continued retreat prevented 
General Lanrezac from developing his partial suecess at Guise 
on August 29th and 30th, since, by abandoning the line of 
the Oise, Lord French had left the Fifth French Army exposed 
to attack from its left flank and rear. General Lanrezac, 
who had a very high reputation in the French Army, was 
relieved of his command on September 3rd, 1934, partly becaus: 
he could not work with Lord French, but mainly, according to 
Gencral Palat, because he disagreed with Marshal Joffre’s 
cautious strategy. 


The Covenant Explained. With an Introduction by Professor 
Gilbert Murray. (Educational Publishing Company. Is.) - 
This useful pamphlet, published for the League of Nations 
Union, gives a lucid explanation of the Covenant, with replies 
to some of the more obvious objections that have been raised. 
A chapter is devoted to the functions of the League in connexiun 
with the German Treaty, with maps. There is also a list of 
acts to be done in accordance with that Treaty. The pampblet 
is well written, and will be found convenient for reference. 
Professor Murray in his Introduction points out that “the 
League has got to redeem the world, and naturally it starts 
with a world badly in need of redemption.” 


Europe in the Madting-Pot. By R. W. Seton-Watson. (Mae- 
millan, 4s, 6d. net.)—-Dr. Seton-Watson has reprinted from the 
New Europe, the Round Table, and other reviews a number of 
articles written during the war and dealing chiefly with Austria- 
Hungary and the Slav peoples. He is fairly entitled to claim, 
as he does in his Preface, that he was the first English writer 
in recent years to draw attention to the importance of the 
Southern Slav problem. His writings have done much to 
inform the British public on this subject, and he has rendered 
useful service in combating the Austrophiles, who were, even 
We wish that 
Dr. Seton-Watson could now widen his outlook and extend to 
our faithful Ally, Italy, the sympathy with which he regards the 
claims of the Southern Slavs, His treatment of the Adriatic 


in regard to Fiume. We are reminded of the proverb that thero 


| is no gratitude in polities when we seo the Southern Slavs de- 
| nouncing Italy, for had not Italy joined the Allies the Souther 








| readers to be kind to animals. 


Slavs might still have been under the iron rule of Vienna and 
Budapest. 


The Under Dog. By Montague T. Hainsselin. (Modder and 
Stoughton. 6s. net.}—The author of Zn the Northern Mists, 


| pained by the contrast between the harmonious life of the Navy 


and the class warfare prevalent ashore, has set down his views 
of society in this readable little book. He sympathizes heartily 
with the poor workman, but he does not regard the “ prole- 
tariat ”’ as composed of blameless heroes, and gives his reasons 
in plain terms. He puts the case for Trade Unionism, but is 
not afraid to denounce the gross fallacies which lead so many 
Trade Unionists astray. Mr. Hainsselin is hopeful of the future 
provided always that the country takes education more serious) 
* Men’s minds must be widened and their tastes trained before 
even the millennium can be of any use to them.” 


jusSI\. 


Our Lesser Brethren. By William Brown. (Headley Brothers. 
This is an attractive and kindly book on man’s relations 
to animals, Mr. Brown, who is a veterinary surgeon, beli: 
that animals have more qualities—of sympathy, humour, and 
the like—than many people would credit them with, and be 
thinks that ignorance of this fact is the main cause of the eruclty 
too often displayed towards them. “I am quite convinced,” 
he says, * that within its limitations an animal has this higher 
life, and that it has not merely a ‘ blind life within the brain,’ 
but a very real one within the soul, with its own standard of 
right and wrong.” This raises a very difficult metaphysical 
problem. But Mr. Brown’s anecdotes will at any rate persuadl 


2s.) 


ves 
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A Shepherd among Wolves. War-Time Letters of Carding! 


Mercier. (Faith Press. 53. net.)—-Mr. Arthur Boutwood has 
translated the more important of the letters and addresses with 
which Cardinal Mercier fed the flame of Belgian patriotism during 
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the German occupation. These memorable words of a brave 
and pious man deserved republication. The letter of November, 
1915, to the Cardinals and Bishops in the enemy countries is a 
masterpiece of quiet irony. Cardinal Mercier evidently resented 
the cruelty of his fellow-Roman Catholics more deeply than the 
brutality of the German Generals. He dealt in an allocution of 
January, 1917, with the suggestion of the German Roman 
Catholics that the Belgians ought to forget and forgive their 
enemics. He pointed out in reply that the sinner had to confess 
his fault and express his repentance before he could be forgiven. 
** As soon as our enemies fulfil these conditions, the hour of 
pity for them will have struck.” That hour, unhappily, is 
still to come. 
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PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & co., ld, REGENT ST.,W. 1 COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREER 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER's 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


renowned for their purity and 
whiteness and for lasting wear. 
Price list and samples sent post free. 
ROBINSON a CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall ‘Placa BELFAST 


HAMPTONS NEW DOWN QUILTS 


in plain Silk, Many novel and remarkably beautiful colours, all speciatly dyed 
for Hamptons, Very wari and exceptionally light in weight, 


Single bed size ‘ 5it.6 in, by 4 ft. 59/9 

Large single bed size &,,0 , by 4, 67/6 

Double bed size »%, byS, 83/6 
HAMPTON & SONS L® fans2i0"4 555) 


TOTAL FUNDS - £23,318,162 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, | __LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. 


WEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES ( 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk ?P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


PE RENAISSANCE.—We_ will contract to BUILD 
HOUSES or other buildings in pis‘ or concrete, any size, anywhere 
within forty miles of London.—Write “ CONTRACTS,” 365 Bank Chambers, 


High Holborn, W.C, - 


SALES BY AUCTION. 

VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, ORIFNTAL DRAWINGS, &e. 

N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 

5 will SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, $4 and 35 New 

Lond Street, W. 1, on WEDNESDAY, November 12th, and Two Following Days, 
at one 4 "clock precisely, 

VALUABLE PRIN TE D BOOKS, ORIENTAL DRAWINGS, EUROPEAN 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, &c., comprising Indian 

drawings of the tae, Dethi, Lahore, and Mughal Schools, a. Proj 

Percy Furnivall, Esq., Captain ¢, Webb- Johuson, R.A.M.C., Captain Spencer 

Churchill, and others; decorat: d Persian manuscripts of the Xtutn and XVILth 


and ORIEN TAL 








Centuries, first editions of RK. Browning, Lord Kyron, George Eliot, J’, B. shelley, 
R. L, Stevenson, Lord Tennyson, W, M. Thackeray, &c., the Property of Maurice 
Yorke, Esq. Hiltbrook Place, Iver Heath, Burks.” Burns’ Poems, Kilmarno 

(1786) and Edinburgh (1787) editions, with autograph letters, a collection of 


hum copes 


and Thackerayana, Japancse % 
im Cowal, 


first editions of Thackeray's Works 
&c, the Property ot Charles W 


of Gcupil’s Historical Monographs, 


Esq., of Logan House, Midlothian, The carliest (suppressed) edition et B hard 
Ford’s Handbook for Travellers in Spain (1845), the Property of Capt: 
Ford, Presentation copies of works by Lewis C atroll, the Property of 


Wilson, Esc., 5 Stanhope Road, Darlington, A collection of about nine t 
book-plites, sold by order of the Widow of the late F. I, Salomons, Psq 

mann’s Repository, 40 vols, 1909-20; Annals of Sporting and Fancy Gaz 
13 vols,, 1822-8; R. L. Stevensen’s Works, Edinburgh Edition, and oth 
able books, the Property of EF. FP. Barratt, Esq., Bell Moor, Harmpstea 
Avdutbon’s Birds of America and Ornithological Biouraphy, 9 v« Is, : 
and other important works on natural history ; iWuminated and other med! 
manuscripts, both scular and religious: ¢ arly print ‘dl books 
French illustrated books of the XNVILMth Century : 
Jlok 








plates; productions of the Kelm-cott Press, 
and Rous er Boyle, Earls of Orrery ; York Missal, 1517; Milton 
1668-9, Ac. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may bo had 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
7 LET, COUNTRY HOUSE suitable for Schoo! or Institute 


situated in pretty part of Derbyshire and surrounded by well 
park-like land,— For tull emars apply ESTATE Uf FICE, Wests ti 


wood, Derby, 


part 
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i ESSRS. WHATLEY, HILL, & CO 
WEST SUSSEX.—FOR SALE, an excellent COUNTRY COTTAGE RESI- 
erected Over 300 years ago and situated in a pretty village 3 -miles from 
14 miles from a station. London 14 hours. Near good golf. 
4 3 attics, bathroom, heated linen cupboard, Excellent 
Company's water. Main drainage, Gas 
Stabling and garage, Early 





DENCE. 
a good town, 1 
F eitting-rooms 5 bedrooms 
domestic offices. Electric light. 
available. 3 acres of beautiful grounds, 


(Folio 592 





possessi m, in : 

HAMPSHIRE.—TO BE SOLD, an excellent COUNTRY RESIDENCE with- 
in easy motor ride of two imports int centres. 4 sitting-rooms, 11 bedrooms, 
vathrooms. Electric light. 3 cottages. Over 30 acres, Early possession 


£5,500, (Folio 5853.) 





WILTSHIRE (between Salisbury and Westbury).—FOR SALE, with early 
a fine COUNTRY RESIDENCE, standing in a well-timbered park 


porse ssion, u 
Entrance hall and 3 sitting-rooms, 13 bedrooms, bathroom, &c, lastefully laid 
out grounds, Stabling and garage. 3 cottages, farmery, &c, 60 acres in 


Price £8,000 or close offer. (Folio 5897.) 


all, 
ESTATE OFFICES: 24 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED 
mo EMPLOYERS—URGENT.—Will you GIVE A CHANCE 

to men who have served their country well, and now stand in need of 
immediate EMPLOYMENT We have HUNDREDS of men of many trades 
and professions on our me oks; some partially disabled, most of them whole and 
jn good health. Please give us an opportunity of filling your vacancies.— 
CHURCH ARMY EX-SERVICE MEN’S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. (Telephone: Paddington 3440. Tele- 
grams : “ Battleaxe, Ex Ige, London.”’) 


ANCHESTER EDUCATION 
DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS, 
SIX ASSISTANT TEACHERS are required for Day Continuation Class« at 
the Lees Street and Grey Mare Lane Schools, Openshaw. 
rWO to teach Euglish Subjects and Mathematics, 
TWO to teach Mechanical Drawing and Geometry, with Mathematics o1 
Physics as additional subjects 
TWO to teach Physics and Mechanics, with Mathematics and Drawing ¢ 
additional subjects 

The standard of work will be approximately that of a Second Year Technical 


COMMITTEE. 


Salary according to scale Previous experience will be taken into consideration 
jo fixing the commencing salary, 
Forms of application, which must be returned on or before November 17th 
may be obtained from the undersigned, 
ee 2, SPURLEY HEY. 
negate, Manchester Director of Edueation 


yprcmster EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


MUNIC ag’ aie SCHOOL OF ART. 
Head-Master : DAWSON, A.R.C.A., London, 





An ASSISTANT MASTER is rv quired to take charge of classes in the Ele 
mentary Section and to assist in the general work of the School, Candidates 
must hold recognized qualifications, Commencing salary, £200, 

Particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained trom the undersigned, 
to whom applications must be returned by the 22nd November. 1919, 


SPURLEY HEY, 


“lueation Offices, Deansgate, Manchester Director of Education, 
b yecaaaies BOROUGH OF HALIFAX — EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL —(BOYS), 
Head Master: J, G, GREENHALGH, M.A,, B.Se. 
Wanted in January : 
1, FORM MASTER for GENERAL SUBJECTS. 


2, MODERN LANGUAGES MASTER. 
Degree essential (Honours for No, 2). Salary according to seale : £170 to £300 
plus £45 war allowance, pending revision of scale. Previous experience in Secondary 


Schools accepted in fixing initial salary 

Forms of application and seales of salary may be obtained from the undersigned 
to whom applications must be sent not later than November 22nd. 

Fducation Offices W. H. OSTLER 

West House, Halifax Secretary 
NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
fhe Council invites application for the following appointments :— 
Q) ONE LECTURER in PURE MATHEMATICS. 
(2) ONE LECTURER in APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 

Salary in each case £250 per annum, rising by annual increments of £25 to £409 
Per annum. Appointments will date from Ist January, 1920.—Three copies of 
:pplications and of not more than tlree testimonials shovld be received not 
later than Saturaay, 15th November, by the REGISTRAR, Armstrong College 
Newcastle-upon-T vine 


LINGTON HIGH 


Required, SECOND SCIENCE MISTRESS, Botany with Chemistry subsidiary 
Forms of Application and Scale of Salaries from the undersigned.—Completed 
Forms to he returned immediately to A. C. BOYDE, Director and Secretary, 


Education Office, Darlington. 
\ ASTERS WANTED.—January and Immediate Vacancies : 
ae (1) Mathematics, Wrangler, £300; (2) Physies, £250-£300, both Public 
Schools : (3) General Form Subjects for high-class Preparatory Schools MANY 
IMMEDIATE and JANUARY POSTS. APPLICATIONS INVITED 
INDIA.—MASTER WANTED for Maths, chiefly and Games; salary 4( 
600 rupees monthly, with furnished rooms, passage paid, pension schem 
_ FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Tutorial Dept., FP. C. NEEDES 
VICTORTA STREET, S.W 1 


( AMBRIDGE WOMAN (35), with excellent organizing and 
ad administrative experience and good bead for financial affairs. soon to t 
released from war work. wants work in LONDON BUErnane HOUSE wl 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





ito 


ba ild have s for her powe Box 950, The Spectator, 1 We ton 

Street. Strand. pe Ww. 

! R cee hon D GR: AMM. AR SCHOOL.—A MASTER to take 
the highest Class of the School is required for January Verse not 
tial y rising to £500 a ye Initial salary according to qualification- 





a year Apply at once to the HEAD-MASTER 


Ws ANTE ‘D, hp January, HOUSE-MISTRESS (duties, house 
seer il Good resident salary Apply Miss GODFREY 
ey Co leu Calthor} Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 


\ AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—Vacancies _ for 
in CHORISTERS, a ito 1zZ A competition will be held in Decen! 


T part lars write to the PRESIDENT, Magcsten College, Oxford 





\ TANTED, by a thoroughly competent Jaly, a situation a 


HOUSEKEEPER. in a schoo! or institution, MATRON or COMPANTON 


sel to hospital wo nd h heen working under Lady St. Helier, and also 


ul 
hewdofacautesa, Lsxvelleat refercac Mis 
fpsom, 


VULLLAMY, The Manor Ho spit 





{YOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE COLLEGE, 
FORT HARE, ALICE, CAPE PROVINCE, S, AFRICA, 


The South comes Native College was established in peas for the higher 
education of the Native and Coloured Races of South Afri: The Governing 
Council will proceed shortly to make the following Ap potatane nts to its Staff :— 

LECTURER in MATHEMATIC 
Tl—LECTURER in PHYSICS and C HE MISTRY, 

Graduates with honours in these subjects are required, 

Applicants must have teaching qualifications for and experience of secondary 
work, and must also be qualified to take advanced courses, 

Salary in cach case £300 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to 
£430. If the Lecturer should later be appointed Professor in his subject, the 
salary would rise by annual increments of £15 to a maximum of £550, 

The engagement in the first instance will be for three years, and outward 
passage will be provided, The successful candidates will bx required to begin 
cuiy about the middle of February, 1920, 

Six copies of letter of application, with particulars of age, qualifications, and 
experience, and wipe by six copies _ five recent testimonials, should be 
lodged before 17th November with Messrs, LEWIS & SOMERVILLE, 76 George 
Street, Edinburgh ; 


prarNxaam GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HI AD-MISTRESS, 


Applications are invited fer the above post. which will be vacant at the end 
of the current term fhe Appointment will date from the commencement 
of rext term, 

Commencing salary £350, rising by annual increments of £20 
£150 per annum, 

Applicants, who should be Graduates, or posse s Qualifications eg 
a Degree, are invited to send particulars of their qualifications and experience to 
the undersigned with copies of their te 

All applications must be made on officia 

ted not later than the 28th day of Nov 


to a MAXIMUM ol 


lent to 





K EMPSON 
121 West Stre s to the Governors, 


Mf ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





Farnham. Surrey, 


Head-Mistr : Miss M, A, JOHNSTONE, BS (i u London, 


The Committ vite applications for tl ippointment of FORM MISTRESS 
with high eualihes iti ms in English, with cither Geography or History as a sub- 
sidiary subject 





Salary in accordance with the new Scak Previous experience will be taken 
info consideration 

Full particulars of the dutir nd conditions of the appoint t may had 
on application to the undersigned, Forms of application may al ¢ obtalt 


and must be returned by November 17th 
Canvassing, directly or indirect! will disqualit a candidate 
Education Offic SPURLEY HEY 
Deanszate, M: ancl st Director of Education, 
November, 1919 


U NIVE TE Y OF 


EVDUCATLON DEPA 


BIRMINGHAM. 


RTMENT, 





| rWO TUTORS are needed in the Department for the Training of Continuation 
School Teachers, duties to commence carly in January 
| 1, A SENIOR TUTOR (Man) to give lectures specia lital for Con- 
| tinuation School Teachers, to arrai and supervise teaching practic 
under the general supervision of the Prot r ot Education, Salar 
£450, 
| A WOMAN TUTOR to lecture and to assist with School Practice, Salat 
£300 
j Applications (three copies) nioust be nf not ter than W edav. November 
} 19th, to the undersigned, irom whom further particulars 1 be obtained, 
| Gko, i MOR hy 
| Secretarv 
ES Soieihdeteiale O I BIRMINGHAM. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
| 
} A SENIOR LECTURER is requ 1 in tl] Men’s Training Department 
salary £350 per annum, Duties to commence caily in January A Deg " 
} <Ar i iching experience essentia 
} ie (three copies) must be sent not later than November 26tk to tl 
} uu ed, from whoim further particulars may be obtained 
| GLO. Hl. MORLEY 
| Secretary, 
ere. O F BRISTOL. 
| 
dhe University invites applic — for tl jiowing appoiutments :~ 
| LECEURER in GHOGRAPHY, 
MATHEMATICS 
AssIsTANT LECTURER in EDUCATION, 
| ENGLISH 
| HISTORY, 
} Fur particulars from the REGISTRAR, to whom applicati 
1 made on or before November 2Otl 


X 9 bteatelaies Lb BDU" 


ATION COMMITTEE. 
BODMIN COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL 


} 11 ' } 








Wanted, as soon as possill n ASSIS'TANT-MASTER, tl ughly well quali- 
fied to take Pl cal Thaining 1 both ind girl rhe Mast ippointed 
vill also be juired i in t lary £180 
sing by annual in ntx of £10 to # A} tia i Le paid 
to a speciall ibl | t ith yr I 

Application statin ue ivit iu f rience ml 

ymipanied by copi ft nia t! ] \ MASTER, 
County Ss Bodmin, by izth N l I 19, 

Dated Bist October, 1919 

ICIENCE AND MATHEMATICS MASTER wanted for 
s tl AUSTIN ENGINEERING COMM i Exe opportu vy fox 
und educational work in cles ut with rovress ' ty method 

arabadaee At es mid stat ry yulr to TECI 


Apply ing? 
NICAI “DIRECTOR Longbridge Works, Northfield, | 


({TOCKWELL TRAINING COLLEC E FOR WOME. 
Ne) RESIDENT BOTAN) LECTURER | 


Apply with statement of qual 


Stockwell Coll Stockwell R Ey 1 SW. 


ee oe RETAR jul 
LA social, educational, and religiou c. MM 


tion and aptitud Drit sala ¥is I " | if I 
from, and returned (not lat than Nov h) t F. W., WHITE, Geucral 
| Secretary, Young People’s Christian aud Literary lus e, Hull 
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j_—- COLLEGE OF GOD’S GIFT AT DULWICH. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP OF ALLEYN’S SCHOOL, 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER of 
ALLEYN’S SCHOOL in place of Mr, F. Collins, who will retire at Easter next. 

Salary £1,000 per annum, 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom the forms of application, accompanied by 30 copies of not 
more than four testimonials, must be sent before the 22nd’ November next. 

No personal canvass of the Governors is permitted. 

Dulwich College, 8.6. 21, 8. W. BICKELL, 

22nd October 1919. Clerk to the Governors. 


NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W-.1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss tl. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hion. Mods. Maths.), , Sex ‘retary. 
1 AMOUFLAGE EXHIBITION at the ROYAL . "ACADEMY 
OF ARTS. Works by CAMOUFLEUR ARTISTS with EXAMPLES 
OF CAMOUFLAGE. Daily (Oct. 8 to Nov. 12), 10 to 5. Admission Is. 3d., 
neluding tax. 


LEGTURES, &o. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CE! a am IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor of Geography: H, N. DICKSON, M.A., D.Se., C.B.E., 
Lecturer in Regional Geography : The Rev, E. ©, SPICER. M.A. 

A ONE YEAR COURSE, intended for graduates and students of equivalent 
standiag, is held for the College Certificate in Geography. Students entering the 
College not later than January 8, 1920, may be admitted to the examination in 
June, 1920. A prospectus of the Course may be obtained on application to the 
REGISTRAR, FRANCIS H, bata 

egistrar, 


S.W. (Theo- 











READING, 
F.R.S.E 





AT 153 BROMPTON ROAD, 

sophical Free Reading Rooms), Every TUESDAY at 8 p.m, on “ THE 
HIDDEN SIDE OF SCLENCE.” a FRIDAY at 3.30 p.m. on “THE 
QUEST.” Admission Free.—For Full Syllabus of Lectures apply SEC. as above, 


"Ss SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
r HE BEDFORD. PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
7 Lausdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSPELD. Students 
ere tesined in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and ineludes Educationai and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene Dancing 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &0. —For prospec tus apply Sec ret ary. 


YHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Kducation, and Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 
becomes eoplous and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Strect, Loudon, W. 1, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, - COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for’ Peachers, President 
Rt. lion. Sir Willa im Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. 
Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arti ur G. Symonds, M.A.— For information concern- 
ine Scholarships und Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss bb. LAWRENCE, 


ECTURES 











Gardening for women, Extensive range glass- 
beuses, Vegetab'es, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
‘struction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit- preserving. —For illustrated prospec tus apply P RINCLPALS, 


(VA ILEDEN  ¢ 


Ov! OOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWEUKY 


1ARDENING for WOMEN at COLLEGE 

(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). llealthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Kntries any date. Non- 
residents also received. Term began 2Yth Septeniber.—Prospectus of RIDLEY 
eEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND CGOLLEGEGS. 
“AINES HILL SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—Three houses on 


high ground in open country oatside borough. Churel teac “ing. Stait 
trained specialists. Domestic economy louse for students over L7 Fees 86 to 
96 guineas.—Principal, Miss PRIMROSE, M.A. 


rprupor HALL SCHOOL, Sen 


FOUNDED = 1850. 





Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, LA. London, 
(Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
AT iy NTION to MUSIC (Foreign M« sthod), 
ANGUAGES, and ART. 
“BY WELL-KNOWN 
Dane Court School, 
5 minutes from sea ; 
health. Net-ball, 


Principals 
THOROUGH 


House 
SPECIAL 
LECIL URES PROFESSORS. 
EXHILL-ON-SEA.— 
country surroundings, 
education, fireat attention to 
riding.— Principal, Miss FORD. 


M\HE DOWN SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCE “TIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Nodern Mistore Somerville College, Oxford. 
B racing air from Downs and sea. 
ALDER oi: a2 2 8” SCHOOL 

J SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND, , 

Unique situat’on on the orth-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 

The aim of the School ts to supply a thorough education at «1 moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the giris’ oceupations, beth work and piay, shail tead 
to the building up of character aad the formation of good habits, 

Pupils are me) at Euston, _Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, 

INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 
Michaelinas Term began on Thursday, September 25th. 
Prospectus ou application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
fet. 7 G sagehett. 
RSEY uj LADIE. s COLL EGE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

— gh modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playing grounds. Healthy 
situation: very suitable for delicate girla.—For Prospectus apply to Hea‘l-Mistresa, 


‘sts anding in 
grounds of 5 acres. Good 
tennis, Lockey, swinuning, 


SEAFORD. 








| Puplis to Mr. A. C. SCHNBLLE, 
KENT, 


| FFYUTORS. 


| charge) pros; 





| 
ST MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, 
Newnham College (Hi (Historical Tripos) and of the Marla Grey T 


“@HFtIEL D 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: ‘ Watford 616." 


‘IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
K) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only, Entire aa. 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house y 
fro m sea.—For illus. Prospectus, apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, ming, 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING. SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss COND 
Ciassical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Tiworough education on modern ie 


Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, tf required. 
Beantifu lsituation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, » Bathing: 


- EALING, W. 5 


late 8ch 
raining College 


) omens HELENA ~ COLLEGE, 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, 
75 guineas a year. Otticers’ ‘daughters, 66 guineas | & year. 


— ee Se = —————_____ 


FOREIGN. my 
CE IN SWITZERLAND.—First-class Boarding 
4 


School for Elder Girls, les Allidres, Lausanne. Thorough general educa. 
tion, modern languages, musie, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 
house. Tennis court. Escort trom London.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principal, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLL&SGES. 
| OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 173 to 1 


Special Entry. No Nomination required.-—Full particulars with copfes 
of examination papers on — to JAMES GIEVE, * Royal Navy Ho 138,” 
21 Old Bond Stree ‘+t, London, W. 


TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE., 


CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVIOE. 

Ace of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOOKE, 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, 
Army Council. 
sea, facing Dartmoor. 


Speclal attention 
66 guineas to 





Nomina. 
Early applications should be made, 
Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, £.0, 3, 


TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Magnificent buildings in be: au iful situation, $40 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class ior NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLI M. &. A 


SSS — 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Gesceanes gained by Pupils 


of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.! 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHU RST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Eatry) 3, UNIVERSITLES 14 
Apply Stirling fiouse, Manor Road, Bourne: nouth. 








I 





RABIC.—To Travellers, Missionaries, Consular and Civil 

ind Military Ojficials in the Middle Kast. A most successful practical 

TE AC BE R of the ARABIC LANGUAGE has VACANCIES from time to time, 

rerms, 7s. 6d. an hour. Students taught separately. No previous knowledge 

of Arabic necessary. Teading, Writing, Transiation from and into Arabic, and 

Conversation in Arabic thoroughly taught. — Please apply Box 942, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Fe reat tes Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
cabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

P upils incude PARLIAMENTARY © ANDID ATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 446 Strand 1c baring Cross). 


S TAMMERING ne cessfully treated since 1905. Adults and 

Ke Boys received aa Resident or Visiting Pupils. Private instruction if desired, 
-Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parents aad 

119 Bedford Court Mansions, Lon jon. W.C. 1. 


eee —_—————s 


SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 


{CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable 
Ss respecting Schools, ‘Tutors, and 
& for boys and girls by sending iull particulars of thelr 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preierred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN @& KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsibie for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information dificult to obtain elsewhere 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LUNDON, W.1. ‘Lelephone—1136 Museum. 


genes yLS. ror BOYS anv GIRLS 
Messrs. J. & J. the BEST 


TUTORS for ARMY end ALL EXAMS 
PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, wili be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of 
vectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 
The age of the pupil, district preteried, aad rough idea of fees “should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Hducationa! Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.0.4 
Tr elephone: 5053 ¢ ‘entral. 


(Hore CE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.,, 

38 Sackville Street, Piceadil!y, Wi. Tel., Regent ; 4926. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

Tie Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSPS or MATRONS 
in Schools, or 18 GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


SSS === 


TYPEWRITI NG, &o. 


” AUTHORS, 
JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fes 
2,000-5,009 words. Noveis and 


UW charged. Good short stories required, 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where critic isin is require: a small fee is charged. 
Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23, Knightrider Strect, Doctor 
Commons, London, E.C, 4, 


rQMHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal 
istic and Secretarial work, Course irom any date. Excellent latroductions given, 











information 
Lducational Homes 
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yPEWRITING.— Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2(Ground Floor), Near Charing Cross 
jon, Within a few minutes’ walk of War Office, Admiralty, and other 
srerament Offices, Law Courts and Westminster, T.N. Gerrard 6179. 


Gove — © 
aWPEWRITING, TRANSLATING, anp SECRETARIAL 
T BUREAU, 


RESEARCH MSS. Prepared for Press 
ing Theses and Technical Work a specialty. 
all work supervised by persons of University and Professional standinz. 
‘rite for our booklet. 
THE LONDON SECRETARIAT, 
2g SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
’Phone Regent 1639, 


TOURS. 
SOCIAL TOURS 





(RESUMED). 


RIVATE 


Nov. 18th.—Algeria(fully booked). Jan.9th.—* Garder ~f Allah,’ Kee 


the Desert (repeated). 79 yns. 82 days 
Rie BISHOP, Fil -B.G. 8., 159 Auckla und Road, Upper Norwood. 





Later, Algeria, Italy, Oa gg 
19. 


— | 


merase EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, | 


SURREY. | 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UKDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 
ACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTAL, Y DEFI- | 
CIERT OP BACKWARD CASES, OF RITHER SEX 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION. BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


For particulars and terms apply to H. HOW ARD, Booret: ary, 
G.P.0, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C. ] 


——>— 


= = : | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


0 INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messra, 
BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON. 
ON-THAMES, Free advice given on Investments, State amount available 
mi: a selected list of Securities will be forwarded j 








is. 





“4 DVICE WORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE and ANNUI. 
TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by finan: tal re lations | 
wih any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assur- 
gece and Anouities,”” post free from “ ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chambera, 
Feet | Street, E.C, 4. 


| 

! 
TD EFORME D INNS.—Ask for - DESC —_ Try E LIST of 
about 150 iicensed inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 

for 20 years—PEOPLE’S Rh EF RESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCLATION, LTD., 
| 


193 Regent Street, W. 





IMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (patd up), £500,000 
RCHASES REVERSIONS and E = K INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
con. 

Apply SECRETARIES, 10'Ts ancaster Place Strand, W.c. 2 


aa REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


D ESIDENT PATIENTS. - — IL L Us TRATED Booklet dese 

cribing the residences, &¢., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Qountry, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS rg ag Nourasthenics, | 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, | 
General Manager, Medical, &e., Assoen., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trata Iwar Sq. W.C. 2, 








ie y OU R OWN BOOK PLATE. —Your own Arms 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
from £2 23, Specimens sent free.—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1, 
RTIF ICIAL ‘TEE rH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best price: paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or —s Satisfaction guaranteed by tie reliable - 
5 ANN ee CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 
LD ARTI IFICIAL T E ETH BOUGHT. _- Pers TSOns 
wishing to receive ful! value should apply to the actual manufacturers 
Messrs, BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, v ulue 
Perreturn or offer made.— Chief Oitices, € 3 Oxford Street, London. Est Estd. 100 years. 
YOCKROACHES exterminated _ with BLATT Is, A 
) SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by KM. Howarth, F.Z.8, 
ay age ad order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals, Tins 1s. 6d., 
as, » Post free. —HOW ART Hts, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 
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THe SUPER CAD 
CIGARETTE - 


Fine Old Virginia, : f— 
GortcTipped. Ovals. * 


+) . 
15°20 Seow 


a &S 4 n 
Shine 2 il 
















| Spinet Matus 7776 2oe 











| Wm. SPRIQGS & Co... 14. 258-241 Tettemnam Geurtha..W.1 


General Sir R. G. Egerton, K.C.B. 


writes :—"‘ Having smoked many hundreds of your ‘De Reszke’ Cigarettce 

am pleased to be able to testify to their 
Pleasing qualities and the total absence of any 
a ible after-effects,’ 






J._A. Hemmerton Esq. writes:— “TI find the 
‘De Reszke’ Virginians as Satisfactory a s« quel to 
a good dir nner as Thackeray’s to the immortal 
* Esmond.’ 
Robert Donald, Esq. writes :—“‘ The ‘ De Reszke’ 
are the best American cigarettes on the market,” 
OOD words like these are won on the field 
of merit, where outstandin quality 
alone can gain applause, ty these 
cigarettes. 


‘De Reszke’ 


puso CG, ARETTES © 


Sold at ali Tobacconists, Stoves, aud 
Military Canteens, 



























adbury’s 
Cocoa & Chocolate 


MADE AT 


BOURNVILLE. 


See the name ‘‘Cadbury’’ on every piece of Chocolate. 











WILL YOU 
HELP THE 


CHURCH ARMY. 


Our HUTS and TENTS are still 
serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
PATION, whilst 
AFTER-WAR AID 
is now being given by many 
Branches, helping DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 
themselves, and easing distress and 
difficulty wherever found 


THE NEED iS GREAT. 


Cheques crossed “* Barclays, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon, Chief Secretary, Headenarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. L 





“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONBON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


Esq., 


FURNITURE for Cash. 
The best Steek of Puraiture in 
Lenden at LOWEST PRICES for 
haesllence of Quality aad Design. 
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Weigh this up | 


| 
|| Ordinary Biscuits The“P.R.” Biscuits | 
(1) are made from genuine — | 
vitaminous wholo- |! 
wheat flour of wonder- |) 
ful fineness, vegetable 


HHH (1) consist, almost with- 
out exception, of 
| white flour (deprived 
| of priceless salts and 








Mi} 
\ vitamines), artificial fats of absolute purity, } 
i flavouring essences, together with (in some HI 
I commercial fats of cases) finely-milled 
} varying quality and nuts, clean sun-dried 


fruit and real cano 
sugar, and are totally 


| 

origin, and various HH | 
devoid of chemical | 
| 

| 


shortening and raising 
chemical compounds, 
and crude salt ; flavourings and short- 


ening compounds ; 
(2) are therefore rich in 
well-balanced and es- 
sential nourishing ele- || 
ments, exert a gentle = || 
regulating influence = || 
upon the system, and 
genuine body 


‘(2) are therefore of poor 
nutritive value, of 
doubtful purity, un- 
questionably clogging, 
and in all probability 

| their chemical ingre- 

i} dients are irritating aro 

} 





and mischievous ; 





! 

builders and repairers ; lt 

i (3) tickle the palate with- (3) possess the true i 
Hy out meeting a real natural flavours of un- ||) 
{!\i physical need and spoiled natural food- |} 
N therefore induce over- products, and when i 

ih consumption ; properly —masticated M 
Ht ure marvellously satis- ||| 
i} fying and sustaining ; H 
i (4) ordinary Biscuits cost (4) The “ P.R.” Biscuits I 
| 


i you 18. 6d, and over aro not sold by weight, 

per lb, but the cost works out 
Hi} at from about 11d.poer |i! 
HH lb. upwards. iit 


“ PR.” Wheatmeal (plain, square, suitable for all ii 
who have good teeth). 9d. por large packot. 
“PLR.” Oliver (easily mesticated, round, un- il 
jit} sweetened, the children’s favourite). 6d. por 
} | packet. 

| 

i 

| 


far 1} 
better than soft sweets and puddings, ete.). 8d. 


“ PLR.” Rich Tea (‘short,” slightly sweet, 


| 

| por packet, i} 
“PLR.” Malt Biscuits (unequalled food-remody i 
Hy for dyspepsia, malnutrition, ete.). Unsweetened H] 
} (for D-abeties) and sweetened. Per Box, post Hf 
if paid, 3s, 9d., 7s., 9s. 6d. i 
i @, Ask your Health Food Store, Grocer, or Stores for H| 
Hy “*P.R.”” Body-Building Biscuits. Hit 


FOUR EXCELLENT KINDS FOR DAILY USE: |) 





if} Ta case of difficulty we send orders 
if Value (0s, and upwards carriage paid. i 
| 


| 

| ! 
|| The WALLACE “P.R.” FOODS Co., Ltd., |, 
ni 23 TOTTENHAM LANE, HORNSEY, LONDON, N.8._ || 
} 


(“P.R.” Biscaits are stocked by I} 
Harrod's, Selfridge’s, Barker's, etc.) Hi 








The Contemporary Review. 


Contents for NOVEMBER. 3s. net. 


LADY BUNTING: IN MEMORIAM, 
TO AVOLD STRIKES By Charles A, MCur dy, K.C., M.P. 
THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS. By A. G, Gardiner, 
LABOUR UNREST AND THE NEED FOR A NATIONAL IDEAL. 
By B. Seebohm Rownt 
THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE RAILWAYS. 
By W. M. Aeworth. 
MAY FLOWER TERCEN- 
By Lord Weardale, 
AND WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
by “Mrs. Faweett 
COUNCIL GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY, Thy George Young, 
GOTTPRIED KELLER, Ry A. W. G, Randall, 
THE INNER ENEMY OF FRA By Mme, Marie de Perrot 
BALKANISATION AND FEDE RATION. By Sisley Huddleston, 
SOME ITALIAN IMPRESSIONS OF THE PEACE CONFE RENCE, 
y Mrs, Ke-Dartlett, 
—_—— ITALIAN IDEALS OF A JU DANTE, MACHIA- 
LI AND MAZZINI, By the Rev. Ss. Udny. 
THE PL ACE OF ENGLISH STUDIES IN NATIONAL LIFF, 
By kdith J. Morley, 
THE RO} Aah OF A COMMUNITY CHURCH by T. R, Ww. Luntg 
THE EVERYMAN THEATRE, Ly A Play lover, 


AND eA, LO-AMERICAN FESTIVAL: THE 
ARY, 


Cc iM Ry DG bE 
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“THE TALBOT-DARRACQ 
EIGHT-CYLINDERED CAR 
WAS THE OUTSTANDING 
CHASSIS OF THE FRENCH 
MOTOR SHOW. AND IT 
MAY WELL REPEAT ITS 
TRIUMPH AT OLYMPIA. ° 


“THE TIMES,” November 3rd, 1919, 
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| 
| 
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{ALBOT-[JARRA 


“ THE TIMES ” article on the Oly mpia 

Show states :—‘* The Talbot-Darra ueq 
** Kight- Cy lindered Car was the out- 

* standing Chassis of the French Motor 
“Show, and it may well repeat its 
“triumph at Olympia. ... . Arrange- 
* ments have been made to build the 
“Car in big quantities on an almost 
* perfected standardisation system. ‘he 
* Company has over 5,000 workers in 
* France, and between 5,000 and 6,000 
“in England, for the acquisition of the 
* fine Talbot factory, which was modern- 
“ised out of all recognition during the 
** War, has greatly increased the makers’ 
** resources. There are two courses open 
“to the British industry, either more 
** individual concerns must show enter- 
** prise on the Talbot-Darracq scale, or 
** very soon all the smaller firms will be 
“absorbed by the big makers. The 
** stand on which a polished exhibit was 
*staged—the same chassis will be 
* brought over for Olympia—was throng- 
* ed from morning to night, and one has 
* no difficulty in believing that next year’s 
* output of the huge factory at Suresnes 
* was sold for a year ahead.” 


IN 1906—Nearly Fourteen Years Ago— 
DARRACQS were the pioneers of the 
eight-cylindered car. At Ormonde Beach, 
Daytona, Demogeot, on a 200 H.P. eight, 
swept the board of all existing world’s 
records, 


TO-DAY—On Stand 90 at OLYMPIA 
may be seen the modernised version in 
the 8-cylinder “V” engined TALBOT- 
DARRACQ Car, designed by that ** Eng- 
lishman in France” Mr. Owen Clegg, 
whom the Motoring Editor of * Land & 
Water” refers to as “one of the most 
noted of European Designers.” 


AND 
STAND 0. 


‘ 


ALL DETAILS 
SPECIFICATIONS ON 














The Darracq Motor Enzineering 


Co., Ltd., Showrooms: 
Townmead Road, Fulham, 150 New Bond St., 
London, S.W. 6. London, W. 1. 
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PELMANISTS v. NON-PELMANIST 





ASTONISHING TESTIMONY FOR READERS. 





“J have altered a good deal under the gripping influence 
of your Course, and continue to do so—I have gained tre- 
mendously on the spiritual or intellectual side—and as far 
gs money is concerned, I am now possessed of a life-long 
([ am sure it will be life-long) impetus which will make it 
impossible for me ever to need money. I have earned and 

gained more cash since I took the Course than during any 

previous period of the same time. 

We most of us have competitors and rivals—and woe to 
the non-Pelmanist who tries to run the race and win against 
a Pelmanist.” (F 13131.) 

The above letter has recently been received by the Pelman 
Institute. Some may consider it a remarkable letter. It is 
not a remarkable letter, however, from the Pelman point of 
view, as hundreds of equally striking letters are received by tho 
Institute almost every day. But it contains certain points 
which will interest every reader. 

MAKING BRIGHT MINDS. 

In tho first place, it emphasises the intellectual benefits of 
Pelmanism. ‘I have gained tremendously on the spiritual 
or intellectual side,” says the writer. The practical, business. 
and financial benofits which follow from a course of Pelmanism 
sro so striking that sometimes this particular feature of the 
Pelman Course is apt to be overshadowed. But it is always 
present all the samo. The atmosphere of optimism, the bright 
keenness of spirit, developed by Pelmanism is testified to by 
thousands. Men and womon of all ages and professions write 
continually to say how Pelmanism has benefited them intel- 
lectually, how it has given them a new outlook on life, how it 
has opened to them rich stores of knowledge and enjoyment 
unknown to them before, how it has rolled away the clouds 
of depression and unrest from their minds and enabled them to 
live fuller, richer, and happier lives. The records of the Pelman 
Institute aro full of such cases. The good that Pelmanism is 
doing in this direction can never be over-estimated or too highly 
praised, 

INCOMES QUADRUPLED. 

jut then turning to the more practical side of Pelmanism. 
“Tam now possessed of a life-long impetus,” says tho writer, 
“which will make it impossible for me ever to need money. 
| have earned and gained more cash since I took the Course thaa 
during any previous period of the same time.” This samo 
experience has beon that of thousands. Space is inadequate 
to give the slightest idea of the work Pelmanjsm is doing in 

doubling, trebling, and quadrupling 

the income-earning power 
of those who take the Course. In every profession that could 
be mentioned, in every form of business or industrial work 
in which people are engaged there are literally hundreds of men 
ant women who are earning bigger money, holding higher 
positions, and rising rapidly to the summit of their ambitions 
entirely through the increased efficiency brought about by a 
short course of Pelmanism. 

READ THESE EXTRACTS. 


Space forbids the quotation of further letters in full, but 
tie following short extracts from letters recently received show 


the wide scope of Pelmanism and the way it appeals to the | 


most diverse elements in the community :— 

The Pelman System continues to be of great service to me in 
every department of my work and leisure. PHYSICIAN. 

The Course has made a new man of me mentally. As a mental 
refresher for those about to take up a civil occupation after about 
five years’ interval it is “ the goods.”’ BANKER’S CLERK. 

| have learned to live a fuller and better life. More work done 
with less fatigue and no worry. Self-confidence increased; greater 
will power, In short, | am a man and no copyist. 

SCHOOLMASTER. 

I have derived great assistance from my Pelmanism studies and 
the most concrete sign is that | have received 40 per cent. increase 
in 9 months, mainly due to a deeper insight and concentration on 
my work. SWITCHBOARD ATTENDANT. 

The Course has worked wonders in my life that sometimes | am 
amazed at myself. CLERK, 

The benefit derived has been, to say the least, splendid. 

SECRETARY. 

It is a fine feeling to have—to know that whatever happens or 
whatever task or problem is set for you to do you can master it 
and bring it out to success. SALESMAN. 


All these increases—due to Pelmanism—are reported by 
Pelmanists, and the above extracts have been taken at random 
-- ma bundle of recent letters. They could be multiplied a 
thousand.-fold, And the secret this: all these people have 
Bor the “ impetus *’ mentioned in the first letter quoted, which 
= RR them through all difficulties, ever onwards and upwards. 
ee is developed by Pelmanisim which at the same tims 
‘velops just these qualities : 


1S 





~ Initiative — Leadership 
— Energy — Observation 
— Concentration — Seli-Control 


— Determination — Self-Confidence 
—Retentiveness — Salesmanship 
—Tact ~ Judgment 
—-Perspective ~~ Resourcefulness 


(and others equally valuable) which make men and women 
efficient and which enable them to do more and better work in 
less time and with far less expenditure of time and energy. 

165 PELMANISTS IN ONE FIRM. 


So greatly is the value of Pelmanism appreciated by business 


jmnen that batches of enrolment forms are constantly epplied 
| for by business firms in order that the whole of their staffs 
may be enrolled simultaneously. Well-known firms have 
| cnirotted as many as 


165, 145, 100, and 70 
members of their staffs in this way at one time. 

A well known business man writes : 

‘I do not see how anyone can study the Pelman lessons 
seriously and not gain thereby, reaping a reward which—hesides 
its definite and, in my case, tangible advantage—also brings 
with it developments which have no parallel in money values. 

**To those of my acquaintances who have been sufficiently 
interested to ask my opinion of the Pelman training I have said 

and shall continue to say : 

** Take it— follow instructions carefully—and if at the end 
of the course you do not admit having gained something good, 
right out of proportion to its cost, will personally rofund your 
outley.’ ” 

THE “ LITTLE MORE” THAT COUNTS. 

Finally, says our writer, *‘ we most of us have competitors 
and rivals—and woe to the non-Pelmanist who tries to run tho 
race and win egainst the Pelmanist.”’ This is just what the 
famous M.P., T. P. O'Connor, says (as quoted in “ Mind and 
Memory,’ a copy of which every reader can now obtain on 
application gratis end post free) : 

* Of two voung men in business, one takes the Pelman Course 

and the other does not. Other things being equal, the young 

man who takos the Pelman Course will quickly pass the oi 
who has not availed himself of this advantage in the r: of 
life.” 

And this applies not only to “young men,” but to men and 
women of all ages, as the records of the Pelman Institute show. 

In these days of keen competition and a moderately high 
level of general education and ability it is the extra bit that 
counts, the extra bit of efficiency, the extra touch of enterprise, 
the extra smount of resourcefulness, invention, self-confidence, 
persuasiveness, end generel capacity which mesns all the differ- 
ence between promotion and stagnation, between those who 
ahead”? and those who “stay where they are”’ or fall 
behind. It is this extra touch thet Pelmanism gives ; it puts 
a keen cutting edge to your mind, it gives you just those qualitics 
which will carry you forward. 


TO-DAY S GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 





** oF 
fo 


No one who wishes to get on—and who does not ?—can 
afford to do without Pelmanism. If you are efficiont already 


Pelmanism will inake you more efficient still, If you are handi- 
capped by faults which keep you down—mental faults such as 
indecision, forgetfulness, pessimism, timidity, lethargy, and 
so on—Pelmanism will banish these faults and make you alert, 
resourceful, keen, and efficient. 

Yet Pelmanism takes up little time. Its cost is small, and 
it is perfectly easy to practise No hard study is Pelmanism, 
but a pleasant, delightful, and exhilarating recreation for your 
mind. Learn all about it to-day The following coupon or a 
posteard will bring you full particulars post free by return. 
| A copy of * Mind and Memory,” a copy of 7rwh’s Report 
on Pelmanism, and particulars enabling you to enrol for the 
complete Course on special terms will be posted you directly 
your application is received. Or call personally if you can. 
Address the Pelman Institute, 96 Pe’mim House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1. You will never regret it. 


Send this Coupon or a Postcard (or call) TO-DAY. 


To the Pelman Institute, 
96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 

London, W.C. 1. 
Sir,—Please send mo gratis and post free a copy of the book 
‘Mind and Memory,” a copy of T'ruth’s latest Report, and 
particulars of the Offer entitling me to take the complete Course 
of Pelmanism on special terms, 


NAME 


ADDRESS .ecesrcsecrcrvevseceseseresresessseeessssessseeeees 





All Correspondence is Confidential. 
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THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


MODELS AND PRICES: 
16-H.P. Chassis - - £850 


STAND 49 16-H.P. Touring Car - - £1125 
Semi Sporting Car - - £1125 

O LYM PI A Limousine Landaulette - £1275 
24-H.P. - - - - £1125 
24-H.P. with long wheel base £1150 
Touring Car - - - £1400 
Semi Sporting Car = - - £1400 
Limousine Landaulette on - 


long Wheel base - £1650 


EQUIPMENT. 


Set of Dunlop Tyres, spare wheel and tyre, 

ITM ad dome wings, electric lighting set, self-starter, 

BN metal valances, Hood and hood envelope (for 

a! App open car), Number plates, clock, speedometer 
and full kit of tools. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR 


CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Manchester Showrooms: 106 DEANSGATE 


London and District Agents for Cars: 
J. Keele, Ltd., 72 New Bond Street, W.1. 
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14-H.P. 
STANDARD 4-SEATER DE LUXE. 





Every wanted feature. 


The designing engineers who planned the Angus-Sanderson 

Car had two ideals in view. Firstly, to produce a car which would 

incorporate those desired features of a high-grade car, and next, 

to produce it at a m« yderate price. Bothideals have been achieved by 

enlisting the joint efforts of several 

famous firms, each a specialist 

in one unit of car construction — a . 


| 





& CO., LTD, at 
BIRTLEY, CO, DURHAM. = 


so i i ing trim Y F Inthis way producti ts have been re- 
aoe sport a 9 Ae dpe o ) © | PIA duced to the cldiene, aitete quality 
tyres, and Lucas lighting and starung set. ! STAND | has been maintained at the highest standard 


O77 - 














| 
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) Sages 1 new Armstrong Siddeley 6-cylinder car is of entirely 
| Gi | wriginal design and embodies the experience gained during 





-he past four years in the production of aircraft engines 
Rien A aggregating over 2,000,000 (two million) horse-power. 








@ You cannot buy a better car. 


@ It is a motor carriage of high efficiency, stately appearance, ample 
power and constructed of the best materials. Itis light. It is com- 
fortable. It is dependable. It runs smoothly, silently, and is easily 
managed. 









@ Maintenance costs are small, Three years’ free inspection. 


@ The low price at which it is sold is made possible by its simple 


design and by quantity production, 
£720 


















Disc Wheels and one Spare Rim; four 
820 x 135 Rubber Studded Tyres ; Spec ally 
designed Wings; Scuttle Dash with instrument 
board; Lucas Engine Starter and Electric 


PRICE of CHASSIS 
EQUIPPED WITH Lighting, complete with 5 Lamps. 


Saloon Double Phaeton (as illustrated) - 



















£1,000 








ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COVENTRY. 


wmerly The S -Dea VWotor Car Co., Lid 
or ree 











W. G. Arms 1», Whitworth & Co., Ltd.) 


10 Old Bond Street, W. 1 


(Allied with Sir 






London : 


Sgr ass at eee 


See 


anol Dire DL o, a r beller © COL ae 
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_Fmportant ew Books of The Mouse of Cassell 


i, 





Ready on Monday Next. 


IN THE WORLD WAR 
COUNT CZERNIN 


(Late Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs). 
With 4 Half Tone Plates. Medium 8vo. Cloth, 25s. net. 
HIS is a book of momentous interest, which will not only create an enormous sensation 
abroad, but be the book of the hour in England. It is a human document, frankly and 
sincerely written. This work will count very highly among those who are in a position 
to judge. 


MORE SEA FIGHTS oF THE GREAT WAR 


INCLUDING THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND 


A Pictorial Record of the Second Year of the War by W. L. WYLLIE, R.A., with Explanatory 
and Descriptive Text by C. COWEN and W. D. KIRKPATRICK. 
110 pages Text. Cloth, Crown 4to. 24 Plates in Colour. 28 Black-and- 
; White Illustrations. Price 15s. net. 
THE great success of Mr. Wyllie’s “ Sea Fights,’’ which dealt with the first nine months of the Naval part 
of the Great War, justifies the hope of a like success for this further volume, which relates to the second 
ear of the War. The Battle of Jutland figures, of course, very largely in the story, and ncw the at the censor- 


ship does not operate, Mr Wyllie will have much to tell that has hitherto been suppressed. ‘All his pictures 
of the great fight are bi used on a desc riptions given him by officers who actually particips ated in the engagement. 


oe = a “ 











A Distinguished Work of more than ordinary interest at the present moment. Special care has been taken 
to ensure that the Ccloured Iilustrations shall be faithful in every detail. The Text is written in a manner 
at once interesting and with minute care. An authoritative work on this subject. 


THE CROWN JEWELS OF ENGLAND 


By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., C.B., and 
CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 


A most Beautiful and Sumptuous Work. 120 pages. Royal 4to. Illustrated with 18 Magnificent Colour 
Plates. With Photogravure Frontispiece, Limited and Numbered Edition of 1,500 copies of which 1,0 
only are for sale in the British Empire—ooo copies, Cloth Bound, at £3 3s. od. net, each, 100 Edition de Luxe 
printed on hand-made paper and bound in full morocco, gilt edges, at £10 tos. od. net, each. 
HIS work is a masterly and fascinating history and de scription of the Crown Jewels of England by the 
Keeper of the Crown Jewels himself, and with the able assistance of Mr. Davenport, who is a recognised 
authority on such matters. Now that the Empire has emerged triumphant from one of the gravest menaces 
that has ever threatened her, the Jewels of the State, pregnant as they are with mysticism and allegery, have 
a new and added interest for every loyal citizen, and the present volume is most opportune. 
The vclume is regally bound as befits the nature of its contents, and is illustrated with 18 wonderful 
colour plates of the most important piece in the Regalia. In the text are many drawings of considerable historic 
interest. 


CASSELL’S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Edited by E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Litt. 
(Director of the University of London School of Librarianship). 
1,316 pages. 6s. net. 
Cc ASSELM’S have always been favourably known for their Dictionaries. The present volume will certainly 
add to their reputi ition for this class of work. It is an entirely new compilation, and not a mere reissue or 
new edition of any existing book. It is claimed that for its size and price it is more comprehensive, n.ore up 
to date, and more conveniently arré rang d tha many E inglish Dictionary yet published. 








FIRST CLASS NEW FICTION — 


7s. NET EACH. 





-_-- 











The Tidal Wave ETHEL M. DELL On Great Waters FRANK H. SHAW 
The Veldt Trail GERTRUDE PAGE The Doctor of Pimlico WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
An Awfully Big Adventure ‘“‘BARTIMEUS ” The Man Who Broke the Rule MAY EDGINTON 

Mrs. Marden ROBERT HICHENS Second Youth WARWICK DEEPING 
The Pagoda Tree B. M. CROKER Tamarisk Town (2nd Imp.) SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
Star of India ALICE PERRIN Jeremy (5th Imp.) HUGH WALPOLE 
Sheepskins and Grey Russet E. TEMPLE THURSTON | Dope (4h Imp.) SAX ROHMER 





Cassell’s “ Book Talk” will be sent on application, post free. 





Cassell & Co., Utd., London, .C. 4. 
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RUDYARD _KIPLING LORD FISHER 


RUDYARD  Hodd 
KIPLING’S ona: MEMORIES 


Inclusive Edition 
~  :1885—1918 B k FISHER 
IN THREE MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES. 0 0 S SUPER ROYAL 8vo. BOUND IN CLOTH 


Price £3 3s. Od. net. ILLUSTRATED. PRICE £1 1s. Od. net 

















Over 1,000 pages. 


‘** Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has given us a classic.’"—Sir W. Lobertson Nicoll. 

THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
Vol. I., 1914; Vol. If., 1915; Vol. IlI., 1916; Vol. IV., 1917; Vol. V., January-July, 1918: Vol. VI., July-November, 1918. 
Each volume complete in itself, with Maps, Plans, and Diagrams. 

Conan Doyle’s Great Work must be the standard history for many years to come, and its permanent place in every library is already 
assured. Each, 7s. Ed. net 
THE BRITISH CAMPAIGNS IN THE NEARER EAST AND IN AFRICA AND THE PACIFIC Edmund Dané 
Vol. I., “The Days of Adversity * ; Vol. II., “‘ The Tide of Victory’; Vol. III., ** The Campaigns in Africa and the Pacific.’ 
These volumes, with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s “ British Campaign in France and Flanders,” form a complete Military History 
of the War. Each, 7s. 6d. net 


IN THE SIDE SHOWS : Observations ef-a Flyer on Five Fronts 

Captain Wedgwood Benn, D.S.O. D.F.C. M.P. 
The unmistakable opinions of the brilliant soldier, airman, and politician. Captain Wedgwood Benn served on six fronts, on 
land, at sea, and in the air. 12s, net 


TANKS, 1914-1918: The Log Book of a Pioneer 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Albert Stern, K.BLE., C.M.G, 
The secret of the Tanks. The first complete history of their invention and their activities—-an entertaining and a surprising 
story. 12s. net 


tALONIKA AND AFTER a_i Hl. Collinson Owen 


This book may help some to seo in proper perspective how the crowning achievement of long and weary vigil in a secondary 
theatre of operations struck at the Achilles heel of the Central Powers. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


THE PARAVANE ADVENTURE L. Cope Cornford 


The first detailed account of the most wonderful inventions of the war—an exciting as well as a true story. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


THE VANISHED POMPS OF YESTERDAY : Being the Reminiscences of a British Diplomat 
Anonymous 
The delightfully racy reminiscences of a diplomat. The most interesting and observant book of its kind published for years, 
full of good stories of kings and emperors, courts and manners. 12s. net 
PARIS SEES IT THROUGH H, Pearl Adam 
A most interesting day-to-day record of life and events in the French capital, from the Declaration of War to the Signing cf 
Perea, Illustrated. 15s. net 


THE BOOK OF A NATURALIST W. H. Hudsoi 

Author of THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA 
A book that is in truth the heart of one of Nature’s most devoted disciples and lovers. Mr. Hudson writes with affection an 
beauty for those who love life and its wonders. 12s. net 


THE VITAL MESSAGE Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
A Companion Volume to THE NEW REVELATION 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's companion volume to his famous book, ** The New Revelation.” 5s. net 


AN IRISHMAN LOOKS AT HIS WORLD George A. Birmingham 
Author of THE SFARCH PARTY 

and ** General John Regan” explains the present condition of Ireland. 
6s. net 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE LEAGUE Lord Eustace Perey 
An important work discussing the future of the League and emphasizing the fact that it must depend on the development of 
British and American policy during the next few years. 6s. net 





In which tho witty Trish author of * Spanish Gold 


THE UNDER DOG M. TV. Hainsselin 
a i" Author of IN THE NORTHERN MISTS 
The famous Naval Author talks about Shore-going Matters, such as the Good Old Days, Labour Unrest, the Millennium, and Educa- 
tion, on the well-known principle that the looker-on sees most of the game. 6s. net 


REMINISCENCES OF THREE CAMPAIGNS Sir Alexander Ogston, K.C.V.O. 


A popular and most interesting account of Sir Alexander Ogston’s experiences in the Suakin Expedition, the South African War 
and the Great War. ‘ There is not a dull page in the book.”’— 7'ruth. 16s. net 


THE SUPERHUMAN ANTAGONISTS Sir William Watson 
i Sir William Watson has crowned his immortal work with ‘ The Superhuman Antagonists.” *’-—Srr Wi_LiAM RoBerTSON NICOL. 
Interesting to read from the first line to the last.”-—-T’he Times. “A very fine and stirring poem.’’— Westminster Gazette. 6s. net 


FOR REMEMBRANCE : Soldier Poets who have Fallen in the War A. St. John Adcock 


A beautiful tribute to the memories of over fifty soldier poets who have laid down their lives for a cause that they felt was worth 


fighting ana dying for. A New and Enlarged Edition. With 26 Portraits in Photogravure. 10s 6d. net 
A HISTORY OF FRANCE Il. E. Marshall 
“An imposing ‘* History of France,” beautifully illustrated with Plates in Colour by A. C. Michael. 12s. net 


THE NEW TEACHING SERIES 
Practical Text-bocks of Commercial and Industrial Education. A complete detailed booklet giving full particulars of the volumes 
in this important series will be sent, post free, on application. 

his series will be a v ry valuable addition to our educations! resources. The scheme is an excellent one.”’—Mr. H. G. Wents, 
li ei Each, 4s. 6d. net 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, Publishers, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Philip Allan & Co, 





The Barber of Putney. ny J.2..ortov. 
2nd Impression. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 

A faithful image of certain enduring human charac- 
teristics, affection, comradeship, simple endeavour. Mr. 
Morton has written with a refreshing simplicity.”— 
Th: Times. 


Princess Pirlipatine and the 


Nutcracker. 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
I’cap 4to, with eight illustrations in colour by VIOLET 
DALE. net. 


The Treasure of the Isle of 
Mist. 





Os. 





By W. W. TARN. 
Ieap 4to, with six illustrations by SoMERLED 
McDONALD. Os, net. 








Rounds from a Pulpit: By a 
Padre-Gunner. 


By Captain the Rev. J. A. F. OZANNE, R.G.A., 
Rector of St. Pierre-du- Bois, Guernsey. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





THE PILGRIM’S BOOKS. 


F’cap 8vo, §s. net each. 


No. 1. The Pleasures of Solitude. 


By J. G. ZIMMERMAN. 





Quality Court, Dondon, TW.c, 2. 

















BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS. 


EASTERN NIGHTS AND FLIGHTS: a Record of Oriental 








Adventure. By ““CONTACT” (ALAN BOTT), Author 
of ‘An Airman’s Outings.” [mmed iately. 


Captain Alan Bott's story is a true story, and loses nothing by the manner 
of his telling. His experiences as a prisoner of Turkey give a wonderful picture 
of that unhappy country, and he reveals much that is not generally known of 
the curious slipshod way in which Turkey at last turned under the heel of the 
Hiuo and sent proposals for an armistice by an escaping prisoner of war. 


THE STORY - — SUBMARINES. By KLAXON, Author 
of * H.M.S. ——,” “ On Patrol.” Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
(Immediately. 


In this book the author, who served in a submarine throughout the whole period 
of the war, tells in a popular form the wonderful tale of submarine boats and 
their work from 1914 to 1918. The official records have been placedin his hands 


for the purpose. 
GREEN BALLS: The Adventures of a Night Bomber. By 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


PAUL BEWSHER. 

To those who know at first hand the strange experiences of night-bombing 
from ap aeroplane, Mr. Bewsher's title to the story of his adventures will carry 
a thrill of reality. The book itself conveys in a remarkable manner the personal 
sensations of a flying man while carrying out nocturnal attacks over enemy 
territory. High spirits and deep tragedy are interwoven throughout this intensely 
vivid book. 


THE SPIDER WEB: 
Flight. By P. I. X. 
net. 

* The Spider Web’’ was the system of fiying-boat patrols centring round the 

North Hinder Lightship, with which the Felixstowe ffying-boats tackled the 

roblem of German U-boats, By this means they were just able to turn the 
alance of victory for us in 1917, when the danger was greater to England than 
her people realized. No less than forty-four enemy submarines were bombed 
by them. Their life was arduous and dangerous, but often monotonous: this 
book is a record of the more adventureus side of it. 


— ACQUAINTANCE. 
Court Missionary. 6s. net. 
author of “ Walter Greenway, Spy and Hero,” 
and many striking characters, in his writings. 
they are not only unusual bit real. Here 
made good.” 


10s. 6d. 


Witb numerous Illustrations. 


The 
character, 
attractive because 
hiz triends who “ 


A COMPANY OF TANKS. 


has presented one great 
They are the more 
he tells of some of 


By Major W. H. L. WATSON, 


DS8.0., D.C.M., Author of “* Adventures of a Dispatch 
Rider.” With Sketch Maps. (Immediately. 
4 “ Fersonrl” a unt of fighting with tanks, . 
FICTION 
LILAMANI. By MAUD DIVER.: New Edition, Revised. 6s, net. 
SIMON. By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 6s. net 
BERRINGER OF BANDEIR. BySYDNEYC. GRIER. 6s. net. 


MISS FINGAL, By Mrs. W. 


K. CLIFFORD. 6s, net. 








W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, Ediaburgh; 37 Paternoster Row, London, 


The Romance of a Flying-Boat War | 


By ROBERT HOLMES, Police- 
) 





es 
REVIEW OF THE FOREIGN PRESs. 


“ An organism the lack of which and the loss of which we shall live to regres # 
—Mr. Winston Churchill, in the House of Commons, on Auqust 12th Bret. 

* We need at the present mome: ¢ in this country some source Of accura 
information as to what is going on... in all the countries of the world." a 
Sir Auckland Geddes, President of the Board of Trade, N o 

Since Mr. Churchill's statement was mace in the : House of 
Commons members of the staff of the Review 
Press have arranged to re-start their important national work, 
From all sides they have been assured that their Pudlications 
have proved of enormous value to bwiness men, manufacty rer 
statesmen, diplomatists, and all students of foreign affairs 
who depend upon detailed and accurate information as to 
what is happening outside these islands. 


12th. 


ot the Foreign 


November 


THE 


ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


Price Ils. Weekly. 

The Economie Revie w will prov ide a complete survey of the 
progress of foreign industries, trades, agriculture, ete., ag 
account of the development of international trade of all ki nds, 
of the current progress of transport and communications, and 
much information regarding supplies of food and raw ma ‘erials 

It will also contain a list of publications—both books and 


Re dy 


articles—aifecting particular trades and industries, and a record 
of new firms, capital increases, reports, and so forth. Ip 
addition it will contain a vast amount of other information 
concerning social conditions, labour legislation, and the state 
of international credits and exchange which is likely to be of 
very general interest. 
Ready November 14th. 
THE 
POLITICAL REVIEW. 
Price Ils. Weekly. 


The Political Review will provide a complete eccount of the 
progress of affairs in all foreign countries, and a survey of 
international relations, well documented by quotations from 
all the most important newspapers published abroad. All 
significant speeches and documents which have not been printed 
jn the British Press will, as far as possible, be published in full 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


For either Review: One year, £2 10s. (abroad £2 12s. 6d.); six months, 
£1 6s. (abroad £1 7s. 6d.), post free. 
For both Reviews: Oue year, £5 (abroad £5 53.) ; six months, £2 10s. (abroad 


¢2 


lus. 6d.), post free 
Subscriptions should be 


REVIEW OF THE FOREIGN PRESS Ltt. 
WATERGATE HOUSE, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 


sent direct to the Publisher, 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


OHN WHELDON 4 COQ, have the largest stock in the couutry of Books 


in all Depariments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 





Journals of Learned Socictics, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or number, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PAROELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES :—Botanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entome 


logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d. cach, post free, 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Tele ae: : Ge Tracd 1412. 


N. ATURI ‘ Mesuibes 6, 1919. 





Price Is. 6d 


SPECIAL JUBILEE ISSUE. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF SCIENCE, 
1869-1919. 


Articles by leading Authorities on Progress in « 
Science and Particular Developments of Receut 

Antiquity of Man. 
Science and the Church. 
Modern Psychology. 
Micro-organisms and Disease. 
Mendelism. Mutation. 
New Chemical Elements. 
X-rays in Physics and Medicine. 
lorisation of Gases. 
New Conceptions of the Structure of Matter. 
Radium and the Electron. 
Atems and Molecules. 
Electrical invention. 
Aviation. Upper Air Investigations. 
Liquefaction of Gases. 
Modern Metailurgy. 


ill Branches of 
Years 


Telegony. 


And many other subjects. 
- ata well 
A bird’s-eye view of a vast field of scientific knowledge an¢ 
opinion, No niore authoritative or con LE prehensive epitome ed 
ever been publishe 
- s - a 


~ MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Macmillan’s List 


STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
A Private in the Guards, 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “ With the Russian 
Pilgrims to Jerusalem,’’ &c. 8vo. fos. net. 
The Daily Mail.— A book which was well worth writing 
and which may do some good.”’ 


vette eae 
Samuel Butler. 
Author of ‘“ Erewhon’”’ (1835-1902). A Memoir. By 
HENRY FESTING JONES. With 20 Illustrations 
including Two Facsimile Letters. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net 
The Daily Mail.—" Mr. Festing Jones’s volumes are mines of 
interest, and his portrait of Butler is wonderfully complete aud 
entertaining.”’ 


Miss Eden’s Letters 
Edited by her Great-niece, VIOLET DICKINSON. With 
Four Photogravures. 8vo. 1Ir8s. net 

The Daily Graphic_—‘ Being highly connected, and having 
numerous friends and relatives of great position, Miss Kden 
always had adequate material for interesting letters. She also 
had—a rarer thing—a gift of letter-writing comparable to that 
of Cowper. ‘There are, too, glimpses of men whose names are 
familiar to all.” or 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 

Literary Studies. 

By CHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of “ Political Portraits,” 
&e. Crewn 8vo. 8s. 61. net. 


The Iron Hunter. 
By CHASE S. OSBORN. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The autobiography of a hunter for Iron Ore in the United 

States ef America. 

From Liberty to Brest-Litovsk: 

The First Year of the Russian Revolution. 

By ARIADNA TYRKOVA-WILLIAMS. §8vo. 16s. net. 
The Spectator.—‘ Mrs. Uarold Williams, the wife of the well- 
known correspondent of the Daily Chronicle in Russia, has written 

4 valuable book on the first year of the Revolution. . . . She 

shows au intimate knowledge of the political convulsions of 

1917, and she describes them in a clear and forcible style.” 


Europe in the Melting-Pot. 
By R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt., Editor of ‘‘ The 
New Europe.’’ With Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
Uniform Edition. 21 Vols. 7s. 61. net per Vol. Pocket 
Edition. 22 Vols Printed on thin paper, with gilt edges. 
Limp leather, 7s. 61. net; blue cloth, 6s. net per Vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 Vols. Blue cloth, 3s. net each. 


Collected Poems of Thomas 
Hardy. 


With a Portrait. Crown Svyvo. 8s. 6d. 


STELLA BENSON, 
Living Alone. 


By STELLA BENSON, Author of “I Pose,” &c. 
Crown Svo. 6s. net. 

The Gentlewoman.—‘ No printed praise could do justice to 
this ‘little alien book’ dropped daringly and still wet with star- 
dew on to this world of pounds, shillings and pence. ‘To unreal 
people it will bring joy, a magic ‘sleep and a forgetting’ from 
all the real things that sadden them.” 


The Rising of the Tide. 
The Story of Sabinsport. By IDA M. TARBELL. Crown 
Svo. 6s. net 


of Modern Wales, 
Studies in the Tudor Settlement of Wales. 

By W. LLEWELYN WILLIAMS, B.C.L. (Oxoa.), K.C., 
Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn and Recorder of Cardiff. Crown 
_dSvo. 6s. net. 

The South Wales News.—‘ ‘The style is fluent as the subject 
matter is deeply interesting, and it is as attractive as a novel. 
Evidence is afforded on almost every page of the wide reading 
and careful selection which have been lavished in preparation 
of the volume—one which will take rank with the most service- 
able of modern Welsh books.” 





Our Guardian Fleets in 1805. 
By H. W. HOUSEHOLD, Author of ‘‘ Our Sea Power,” &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


A Book about the English Bible. 
By JOSIAH H. PENNIMAN, Ph.D., LL.D. Extra 


Crown 8vo, tos. net. 


MACMILLAN & Co., LTD, LONDON, W.C, 2 
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country; if you have Fat 
faith in its mission as an hil 





instrument of destiny; if 
you would preserve its 
influence and safeguard its 
foundations; if you would 
uphold the honour and 
dignity of its flag; if you 
are loyal to the Throne 
and attached to those in- 
stitutions in which English 
history is rooted ; you will 
find your views reflected in 



















Read 





THE ARTICLES ON 


Bolshevik Poetry 


By JOHN COURNOS 





AND 


The Future in Egypt 


By the Hon. W. ORMSBY GORE, M.P., 





IN THIS WEEK’S 


New Europe 
6?: 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., 
9 East Harding Street, E.C, 4 


OF ALL BOOKSTALLS. 
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HODDER AND 
STOUGHTON'S 


Wonderful Nature Books 


THE BOOK OF 
A NATURALIST 
The New Book by W. H. HUDSON 


Author of “ *? 323. net. 


book that is in truth the heart of one of nature’s 

most devoted disciples and lovers. Mr. Hudson 
writes with affection and beauty for those who love life 
and its wonders. 








Green Mansions. 


*“ THE INSECT’S HOMER.” 
THE 


WORKS OF J. H. FABRE 


Translated by 
ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS, F°.Z.S. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
The most gifted nature writer the world has known for 
more than a hundred years. 


net each. 


Scientists are agreed that Fabre is one of the great 
naturalists of the world, and not least of his 
greatness is the extraordinary interest he contrives to 
give to his scientific writings. Hodder & Stoughton 
have now published eight volumes of the wonderful 
series of works by J. Henri Fabre. ‘They are translated 
by Mr. A. Teixeira de Mattos and are published at 
7s. Od. net each. The titles are as follows :-— 
Ready shortly. 
THE MASON-WASPS. 
Already published. 
THE SACRED BEETLE. 
THE LIFE OF THE SPIDER. 
THE LIFE OF THE FLY. 
THE HUNTING-WASPS. 
LIFE OF THE GRASSHOPPER. 
THE MASON-BEES. 
BRAMBLE-BEES AND OTHERS. 
THE LIFE OF THE CATERPILLAR. 


THE 


Also by J. HENRI FABRE and especially for 


younger people as well as grown-ups. 


THE STORY BOOK OF BIRDS 
AND BEASTS 


Another marvellous nature book by Fabre, in which he 
tells about dogs, chickens, ducks, geese, ete. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY BOOK OF SCIENCE 


A book about the metals under the earth, the plants 
and animals on the surface, and the planets in the heavens 
above, told in story form. 7s. 6d. net. 








HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
Warwick Sq., London, E,C. 4. 








Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’S List 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers 


John Redmond’s Lasi 


Years 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 


With Portrait. One Vol.  lés. 





net. 


With the Persian _ 


a eo 
Expedition 
By Major M. H. DONOHOE 
Army Intelligence Corps, Special Correspondent of 
Daily Chronicle. With Illustrations and Map. 


The story of the operations of the so-called ‘‘ Hush-Hush 
Brigade”’ in Northern Persia is one of the most amazing of 
the | whole war. 





the 
16s. net, 


— er 


A Physician in France 


By Major-General Sir WILMOT HERRINGHAM, K.C.M.G., 

C.B., Physician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Consulting 
Physician to the Forces Overseas. With Illustrations, 
15s. net. 





‘London Men 
Palestine 


By ROWLANDS COLDICOTT. With Illustrations and 
_ Maps. 12s, 6d. net. 
With the British Interned in 
Switzerland 
By Lieut. “Colonel H. P. PICOT, C.B.E. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Struggle in the Air 


By Major C. C. TURNER (late R.A.F.). With Ilustra- 


tions. 15s. net. 
The Times.—“ An authoritative book fully describing the achievements of 
our Air Services in the war, with special re iation to the mechanical devel 


ments of the art of flight, is certainly a desideratum. Few men are more fitt c 
to produce it than Major ‘Turner, the editor of Acronautics, who was in clos 
touch before the war with aeroplane designers and flyers, watched the birth 
and growth of the Flying Services, and served in various departments of them 
throughout the war. 


John Hugh Allen, of the Gallant Company 


A Memoir by his Sister, INA MONTGOMERY. _ 10s. 6d. net, 


The Times.-—“ This biography and correspondence of a young New Zealander 
who was killed at Gallipoli will appeal to au almozt wider circle of friends in England 
than in his native country.” 


A Childhood in Brittany Eighty 


Years Ago 

By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK (Mrs. Basil de Selin 
court), Author of **Tante” and other novels. With charm: 
ing Illustrations by PAUL DE LESLIE. 10s. 6d. net. 


TO BE READY IMMEDIATELY 


A Medley of Memories 


By the Rt. Rev. Sir DAVID HUNTER BLAIR, Bt. 
Tiusteations. One Vel. ies. net. 


With 


— 


Mons, Anzac and Kut 
By an M.P. With Maps. 14s. net. 


The writer of these remarkable memoirs is a man well known not only in 
England but also abroad, and the pages are full of the writer’s charm and gaiety 
“ spirit. 


Gardens: Their Form and Design 


By the Viscountess WOLSELEY. Fully 
21s. net. 


Illustrated. 


a —— 


A Thin Ghost oud Others 


ws Dr. M. R. JAMES, Provost of Eton sale 4s. 6d. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 
London: 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W.1. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. Heinemann announces that he will publish during the Autumn the full narrative of 


the last British Antarctic Expedition. 
SOUTH. 


By SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
THE STORY OF SHACKLETON’S LAST EXPEDITION, 1914-1917. 
In One Volume. Fully Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 


This book contains the account of the most thrilling adventure in the whole history of Polat 
Exploration. It is a stirring story of pluck and endurance, an epic of the ice which will be read and 
remembered for an example as long as our Empire exists. 


MR. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE LIFE AND MIRACLES OF 
ANTONIO CONSELHEIRO. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘The story of Antonio Conselheiro, half-cowboy, half-mystic, the last of the Gnostics. 
picture of life on the wild steppes of Brazil. 


POLAND THE UNKNOWN. By Kk. WALISZEWSKI. 10s. 6d. net. 


An interesting and authoritative account of perhaps the least known country in Europe—her history, 
politics, and future. M. Waliszewski’s book will be especially welcome at the present moment when a 
new Poland is rising out of the dustheap of _Armageddon. 











A wonderfu! 





OS 


NOW READY. TWO BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


CIN DERELLA. Re-told by C. S. EVANS. 


Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Boards, 7s. 6d. net. 


Limited Editions, numbered and signed. [Shortly 











300 copies on Jap Vellum es oe 7 -« each {2 5 0 
500 copies on Handmade Paper each {11 6 
Mr. Rackham’s drawings are in silhouette, with the exception of the frontispiece, which is in colour; 
they are certainly among the most delightful he has yet made for children. The story has been ampli- 
fied without doing violence to tradition. 
READY SHORTLY. THE WORK OF A_ CHILD GENIUS. 
F LORA. A Book of Drawings by PAMELA BIANCO. 
With Verses by WALTER DE LA MARE. Crown 4to. 25s. net. 


A book of drawirgs by Pamela Bianco, the child “with the name like the name of a new flower,” 
needs no introduction after the success of her exhibition at the Leicester Galleries last spring. 





POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and T. J. WISE. 6s. net. 
va only selection from the poems of Swinburne hitherto available in Hngland was one made 
* Watts- uate in 1887, which is now out of print. This is an entirely new and more repre- 
sentative selection from ‘the poet’s work. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. CONTEMPORARIES OF SHAKESPEARE. 





By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 5s. net. By A. C. SWINBURNL. 7s. Gd. net. 
These papers deal with the differences and also the affinities 
between the Eng glish and American outlook on life. SEVEN MEN. * 
By MAX BEERBOHM. 7s. net. 


A gay and fanciful volume hy the wittiest aud most exquisite 
of modern writers, 
SOME DIVERSIONS OF A MAN OF LETTERS. 
By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 7s. Gd. net- 
“He discourses with penetrative and singular 
charm of style.”’-—Scofsman. 
THE LONDON VENTURE. 
By MICHAE]T, ARLEN. 
An amusing skit on I] 


THE WAR POEMS OF SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 

Feap. 8vo. 35. Gd. net. 

All the war poems in Mr. Sassoon’s two earlier volumes and 
Some new ones are here brought together. 


MR. MASEFIELD’S NEW POEM. 
REYNARD THE FOX. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 58. net 


‘ This is one of the most English poems ever written, an epic 
of the s: soil and « of those who gallop over it.’’"—-The Times. 


judgment 





4s. net. 


gner. 





ondoun society by a young fore 








NOVELS. 
MR. GALSWORTITY’S NEW NOVEND. LEGEND 
SAINT’S PROGRESS. By CLEMENCE DANE, Author of ‘ Regiment of Women,” 
G By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 7s. Gd. net. | " First the Blade.” Os. net, 
OLD AND one SHEIMER, Author of “ The Thre THE EVE OF PASCUA. 
; Ps, RRR: eee By RICHARD DEHAN. [Shortly. 


Black Pennys.” {Shortly 


AGAINST THE GRAIN. 


By C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT. 


WILLIAM 


73.1 net. 





London : 


HEINEMANN, | 21 Bedford Street, 


THE INSCRUTABLE LOVERS. 


| By ALEXANDER MACF ARI. AN 


edfo W.C, 2. 


7s. net. 
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MR.MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books Posted on request 





1st large Edition nearly exhausted. 
2nd large Edition in the Press. 
iN 


FIFTY YEARS 
THE _— NAVY 


Admiral Sir Percy Scoit 
Bt., K.C.B., K.C.V.0., Hon. LL.D. 
Finely Illustrated. 2is. net. 


MID-VICTORIAN MEMORIES 


By MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS. With a Per- 
sonal Sketch by Mrs. SARAH GRAND. In this 
volume Miss Betham-Edwards gathers together 
her reminiscences of the many distinguished 
people she has known. 10s. 6d. net. 


RURAL HOUSING 


AND PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIBTIES. A few 
suggestions which may centribute something 
towards the solution of Rural Housing Preblems. 
By V. A. MALCOLMSON. 6d. net. 


THE MUSINGS OF A LAYWOMAN 


ON THE LIFB OF THB CHURCHES. By 
EDITH PICTON-TURBERVILL, O.B.E. The 
“Musings” are on subjects such as Bishops, 
Priests, Women, Sermons. Though dealing 
with serious subjects, the author writes in an 
enlivening style. 3s. 6d. net. 


Notable New Novels 
ALLEGRA By L. ALLEN HARKER 


Author of * ‘Miss Esperance & Mr. Wycherly,”’ 
etc. ‘A fine work of art whieh should sub- 
stantially increase the author’s large circle of 
admirers. —-Glasgow Herald. 73. net. 


THE BUILDERS _ By ELLEN GLASGOW 


Author of “ Life and Gabriella,” ete. The first 
novel from Miss Glasgow for three years—a 
story of wide interest and strong appeal. 7s. net. 


THE TWO-STRINGED FIDDLE 


By G. E. MITTON, Author of “ Hawk of the 
Desert. An adventure novel of enthralling 
interest with the scene set in Burma. 7s. net. 


Sewensner. THE is. net, 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY. 
ANNE IsApeLtA THACKERAY (Lavy Rircet). 
By Howarp Overrne Srvureis. 





Bo.usHevisM. 

By Herewarp T. Pricer, M.A. 
A Pues vor OLp-AGE Homes. 
PROPAGANDA BEHIND THE LINES. 
Tue MippLe-MAn. 


(Oxon.), Ph.D. (Bonn). 
By Epirn SEtiers. 
By Masor C. J. C. Street. 
3y the late Bernarp Carzs. 
Cause anv Errecr, By R. B. 
Tie END or Otp Man Fowter. By the late WARBURTON PiKr, 
with an Introduction by W. A. Baittiz-Gronman. 
Nopopy’s Curtpren. A Cores or Improvisors. I. 
By Bennet CorPpLestone. 
A Story or Quiet Times. Ch. XXXVII.- 
(Concluded. ) By Srantey J. Weymay. 


Tue Great Hovse: 
XL. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 








Constable’ s Announcements 


SIR VI@ETGR HORSLEY. A Study o of his his 
Life and Work 
By STEPHEN PiGET, F.R.C.S., Consulting Aura 
Surgeon at Middlesex Hospital. W ith a P; refatery Note 
by L ADY HORSLEY. 21s. nel, 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR | 
By RENP V ALLERY-R ADOT. 








Translated by Mrs. 


R. L. DEVONSUIRE. Introduction by Sir W Ir. 
LIAM OSLER, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor 
of Medicine in the University "of Oaford. 

New Edition. am 6d. net, 


~ By the Author of “The Chevalier de Boufflers,” etc, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
NESTA H. WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster). 21s. net, 
The Daily Telegraph.— Mra. Webster bas again produced an Interestin 
volome of considerable historical merit, and written with the same char m 
style that established the fame of her ‘ Chevalier de Boutters.’ 


The New LIFE OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT 


By NORWOOD YOUNG. 
Pians. 

The Daily Graphic.—. . . extremely valuable. Indeed, the book cannot be 
ignored by any Student of history . . . it will be seen that Mr. Young's able 
atudy has a present value of a singular kind. The b logra phy Indeed 1s Invaluable 
for the fight it throws on Pruss national character.’ 


KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND 
Edited by ROBERT S. RAIT, M. A., and WILLIAM 
PAGHB, F.S.A. Iliustrated. Ts. Gd. net. 
HEWAY ff. By L. F.SALZMANN, B.A, FS. A. 
HENAY Vii, B GLADYS TEMPERLEY, 
Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge. 

HENRY V. By BR. MOWATT. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND 

By GILBERT SLATER, M.A., D.Sc. New Edition. 

Je. Gd. nel. 

The Manchester Guardian.—* There ts certalnly no better text-book ef gener} 

social development in modern England, This Is high praise, richly deserved 
by a work which is a model of industry and concentration.” 





With Frontispiece, Maps and 


218. net. 











HOW JERUSALEM WAS WON: | 


Being ‘he Record of Allenty’s Campaign in Palestine. 








By W. T. M ASSE Y, Official Correspondent ef the London 
Newspapers with the Egyptian Expeditionary Ferce. Full 
Iilustrated. 21s. net. 
WITH THE Y.M.9.A. tii FRANOE 
Notes of a — Follower. 
~ = BE. W. RNUNG. 6s. net. 
Tha Westmni Mr -- an admirable picture of the fine work that 
has been _—? in the Y.M.C.A. huts and of men by whom they were 
much appreciated.” . 
AMERICAN IDEALS 
Edited by NORMAN FOERSTER and W. W. PIER. 
SON, Jr. Ge. 6d. an 
The Times Literary Suppiement.—“ A number of authoritative statements 


by great Americans and great foreign observers on what is meant ey the ot eit 
and the institutions of the United States 
and — on five subjects,” 


y the Author of ‘* WhatIs and What Might Le 
THE SECRET GF HAPPINESS 
or, Salvation through Growth, By EDMOND G&G. A. 
HOLMES. 12s. 6d. net. 


- @ collectioa of sneeches 


The Daily Graphic,—" A theme of absorbi jing interest. ... Mr. Heln.es enriches 
his pages with many taepicing reflections.” 
A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS entitled 
‘* HEARTBREAK HOUSE ’’ 
By GEORGR BERNARD SUAW. Ts. 6d. nel. 


The Daily Telegrazh.—* It fs full of happy things, clever insights into 
character, quick apprecia ation of laughable situations . . . a clever and brilliant 
tract for the times, revelling in the small and mean vices of mankind. .. .” 


NEW FICTION. 
LOVE OF BROTHERS 


TYNAN, Author of ** The sliddle Years, 


THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE 
MARY JOHNSTON, Authoreof “ The Vid Dominion,” etc. 


ORANGES AND LEMIONS wir. GEORGE 
WEM YSS, Author of * The Professional Aunt,” etc. 


THE STRONG HOURS MAUD DIVER, 


Author of ** Strange Roads,” etc. 
THE DEAN ANEW NOVEL.LADY CIULARNWOOD. 
HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 

DOROTHY CANFIELD. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN 


VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 


THE WANDERERS 
MARY JOHNSTON. 2nd impression. Ts. 6d. net. 


THE OUTLAW MAURICE HEWLETT, 


Author of “Gudrid the Fair,” ete. 


KEITH’S DARK TOWER 
ELEANOR i] PORTER, Author of ** Just David,” ete 


ERIS | NOW ON SALE 








KATHARINE 
** ele. 


2nd Impress 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


Monthiy 1/9 net. 
__ WRITE FOR OUR AUTUMN_ LIST | NOW RE @ADY. 


~ LONDON : 10-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. 
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Duckworth & Co.’s New Books 








VIRGINIA WOOLF’S New Novel. 


Night and Day. 


By the Author of “The Voyage Out.” 
“A ‘este suecessor to that brilliant novel, ‘The Voyage 
Out.’ _It is it.’ It is a love story pure and simple, but one of singular 
purity ty and urity and depth.” —7° 
“ “The book is a very remarkable one, and i is head and shoulders 
above ove most “of what passes for fiction. *__Dailu Chronicle. 


9s. net. 








. — Times. 





—— 


MARY FULTON’S 1 New Novel. 
The Plough. 
By the Author of “ Blight.”’ 7s. net. 


Mrs, Fulton’s first novel, “ Blight,” was immediately suc- 


pessful. The new book is a marked advance on the previous 


story. 





G. B. STERN'S New Novel. 
Children of 
No Man’s Land. 


By the Author of * Grand Chain.” 1s. net. 
TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
& 
Susie. A Novel. 
By the Hon. Mrs. DOWDALL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Book of Martha.’’ Ta. net. 











The Bracelet of Garnets. 


Stories from the Russian of A. KUPRIN. 
8vo. 7s. 


F sean Portrait. Crown 


ALFRED SUTRO’S New Play. 


The Choice. 


A Piay in Four Acts. 
Cloth, 3s. 





—— — 2s. 6d. net. 


net ; 





WISDOM AND AMUSEMENT. 


If I Were Your Father. 


By SEYMOUR HICKS. 


‘epigrams’ are the up-to-date Chosterfield’s advice 
They are almost all amusing, and there is not one 
This delicious little book.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


“ These 
© & son. 
that is not wise. ... 





2s. nel, boards. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Wine and Spirits. 
The Connoisseur’s Textbook. 
By ANDRE L. SIMON. 
fons 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. A NEW VOLUME OF STUDIES IN 
THEOLOGY. 


The Theology of 
the Epistles. 


By H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.D., 


Professor ge Theology, 
Vollege, Fdinburgh, ™ 


New 


net. 


and 
Crown 8vo. 


Tesiament Exegesis 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London. 


net. | 





Messrs. LONGMANS’ List 


“More illuminating than any fiction.””—The 


. . 

Impressions that Remained. 

Memoirs. By ETHEL SMYTH, Mus.Doe. With Portraits 

and other Illustrations. In Two Volumes. §8vo. 28s. not. 

“This is one of the most remarkable books of memoirs that 

have appeared in recent times. It is not a light thing to say at 
this moment, when the stirring events of the last five years 
have given an iniense interest to the recollections of persons 
who were behind the scenes of nations engaged in the war ; 
yet it is true.” 


Lord BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS. 


Re-issue of the Complete Edition at 4s. 6d. net per volume, 
with picture wrapper. 








Times. 





Vivian Grey He>=rietta Temple | Tancred 
The Young Duke Venetia | Lothair 
Contarini Fleming | Coningsby Endymion 
Alroy Sybil 





Outspoken Essays. 
By the Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH INGR, C.V.O., 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
- Some of the sanest and most learned comments that have 
appeared concerning our distracted world.’’—Saturday Review. 


The Philosophy of Plotinus. 








The Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews, 1917-1918. 
By the Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH INGE, C.V.O., 
DD. 2 V: ols. Bvo. 28s. net. 





The New Days. 


Words Addressed to the Soul of the Nation. 
By the Rev. EDWARD SHILLITO. Crown 8vo. 
net. 


The Feeding of Nations. 
A Study in Applied Physiology. 
By Prof. ERNEST H. STARLING, G.M.G., M.D., F.R.C.P., 
¥F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


NEW EDITION IN TWO VC VOLU MES. 


The Campaign of Penang 
By Sir JULIAN 8S. CORBETT. 
With 13 Charts aod Diagrams. 2 Vols. 


2s. 6d. 








8vo. 


The Rise of South Africa. 


A History of the origin of South African Colonisation and 
of its development towards the East from the earliest 
times to 1857, 

By G. E. CORY, M.A., Professor in Rhodes University 
College, Grahamstown, Sout h Africa. In Four Volumes. 
Volume III, 1834-1840. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations 
Svo. ae 





Modern Selnues wail Mistastalions 
By cated GH ELLIOT. S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





The Manchester Grammar ‘School, 
1515-1915. 


A Regional Study of the Advancement of Learning in 
Manchester since the Reformation. 

By ALFRED A, MUMFORD, M.D. 

_ With illustrations. _Bvo. 21s. net. 


By R. G. HAWTREY. 8vo. 15 is. net. 

* A minute and well-written description of the mechanism of 
exchange and of the way it works in practics, in the course of 
which the author supplies an interesting and correct expositioa 
of the nature of financial! orises.’ "—The Times. 


Efficient Boiler Management. 
With Notes on the Operation of Steo! Re-Heating Furnaces 
By CHAS, F. WADE, A.M.1.E.E., Boiler and Fuel Economy 


Specialist. 8vo. ifs. 6d. net. 
Text- Books of Physical Chemistry. 
Stereochemistry. 
By ALFRED W. STEWART, D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry 
in the Queen's University of Belfast. Second Edition. 
With 53 Dustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, eae E.C. 4, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS_ 





Accounts Rendered of Work Done and Things Seen 
By J. Y. BUCHANAN, M.A., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. pp. Ivili + 436. 21s net. 


Like the author's last volume, Comptes Rendus of Observation and Reasoning, this book contains further “ accounts 
rendered” of work done and things seen at different times, in different places and on different subjects. The papers 
are reproduced in their original form; and all notes or comments on the papers themselves, as well as reminiscences 
regarding the circumstances in which they appeared, are embodied in the contents, and occasionally in Postseripts to 
the papers. A prospectus, giving a detailed description of the contents, showing the wide scope of the volume, will be 
rent on application. 


A Brief Description of the 


Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, 


and other Christian Churches in the Holy City, with some Account 
of the Medieval Copies of the Holy Sepulchre surviving in Europe 


By GEORGE JEFFERY, F.S.A. Demy 8ve. With 59 illustrations and plans. 10s 6d net 


The author has cast into book form the notes he made some few years ago in the hope that others may be inter. 
ested in the most famous of Christian relics. ‘The book is divided into 4 parts:—Il, History; I], Description of the 


Monument; III, Lesser Shrines of the Holy City; IV, The Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem reproduced as a_ pilgrim 


shrine in Europe. 





The Letters of Charles Sorley. with a! History of Roman Private Law. pei, 





Chapter of Biography. Demy 8vo. With a portrait. | Regal Period. By E.C.CLARK, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2} snet, 
Ie 2 " > tly. A further portion of the late Prof, Clark's comprehensive history of Romar 
12s Gd net. Ready shortl; Law. Part I, Sources and Chronological Sketch (6s net), and Part il, 


Chese letters of Charles Sorley have becu published in response to many 
requests from readers of Marlborough and other Poems, In his familiar 
letters to his family and friends there is material enough, when taken along | 
with the poems, for forming a picture of the writer, There is also in them 
a picture of the times, especially in Germany, immediately before the war, 


and a criticism of life and literature, which may be found to have a value Science and War. The Rede Lecture, 1919. Bythe 


Jurisprudence (2 vols, 218 net) have already appeared, 
“ The fruit of many years of study, contains much original work, and 
should be sure of wide recognition,”’--The Spectator on Part 11 


ol their own, Right Hon. LORD MOULTON, K.C.B., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 
-aper covers. 2s 6 ot. 

Marlborough and Other Poems. By } ’ 7h menial ead ein of the part played by science in th 
CHARLES SORLEY. Fourth edition. With a portrait. | late war."—The Times ; : 
Small 8vo. ‘loth, 5s net ; lambskin, 8s 6d net. P = 
Small 8y Cloth, 5s ne ambskin, 8s 6d ne Fossil Plant: . A Text-Book for Students of Botany 


Macedonian Measures and Others. ny and Geology. By A. C. SEWARD, F.R.S. Volume IV, 
JOHN MACLEOD. Crown 8vo. Paper covers. 3s net. (Ginkgoales, Coniferales, Gnetales). _Demy 8vo. With 1% 
4 book of verse dedicated to the British Force at Salonika, where the illustrations. 21s net. Cambridge Biological Series 


author served with the Camerons, | “ This fourth volume successfully completes a monumental treatise for 

< Pe | students of botany and geology already highly valued. . « It is one of 

. } Shakesneare’s Time). | the most valuable and important desc:iptive text-books of paleobotany 
Seven Spiritual Songs (of shakespeare’s Time). | {he most Valuable ‘and important dese 


Words and Music by THOMAS CAMPION,M.D., 1567-1620. | oe : 

The words edited by W. H. DRAPER, MLA.; the music A Dictionary of the Flowering Plants and 
arranged by WILLOUGHBY H. WILLIAMS, Organist of ‘ .. at sige. , 
Leeds Parish Church. Words and Music, 2s 6d net: ter | Ferns. By J. C. WILLIS, Se.D., F.R.S. Fourth 
choirs, 20 copies for £1 net. Words only, 3d net; 100 
copies, Os net. 

Phis selection of songs exemplifies with new emphasis some of the riches 
of English music. The words are singularly appropriate to both the thanks- | 
giving and the sorrow of recent times, } Pp 1 

° . > | : e y Ww IDS, 
Seventeenth Century Life in the Palaeontology: Invertebrate. By1. wo 


> + 


edition, revised and rewritten. Crown 8vo. 20s net 
Cambridge Biological Series. 
“ A volume which it would be impossible to commend too warm! 
It should find a place in every botanical library, however stall 
The Journal of Bot 


' 
| 





. | F.R.S. Fifth edition. Crown 8vo. With 173 text- 
Country Parish, with special reference to local | figures. 12s 6d net. Cambridge Biological Series. 


With a map. 10s net. e Study of the Weather. By E. 
The author's object is to show how the ordinary business of government CHAPMAN,M.A., B.Se. Large crown 8vo. With 56 maps 
the maintenance of justice and the preservation of law and order—was | andillustrations. 3s6dnet. Cambridge Nature Study Seri 


carried on during that most troubled period in the life of our race—the ge , manna , . 
seventeenth Century—and to show the working of the Parish, the power By understanding the weather,” writes the editor of this \ 
2 “we may hope to make the best of it”. . . So Mr Chapr 


and duties of its officials, their interaction and relation to the supervisory : , 
jurisdiction of the Church and the local Magistracy, 7 | to schoolfolk and others a series of practical exercises on 


government. By ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. Demy 8vo. Th 


e « « The book is full of charm.”—The Times 


Cattle and the Future of Beef Production. The North Riding of Yorkshire. 3» cap:«i 


{ 
; 


in England. py k. J. 3. MACKENZIE, M.A. | W. J. WESTON, M.A. B.Sc. Crown 8vo. | With 59 
Vith a Preface and Chapter by F. H. A. MARSHALL, illustrations and 3 maps. 2s 6d net. Cambridge County 
Sc.D. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. | Handbooks. i 


One of the best treatises iseued in recent years on the breeding and 


N Macke je has tra vellec ‘ , e Co « i i ; 

nd he has made Ret... nrg hin pnd sg — "7 ain The Cambridge University Calendar 
: Dr Marshall's chapter on physiology contains a great for the Year 1919-20. Crown 8vo. 15s net. 

matter in small compass.” 


The Agricultural Correspondent of the Glasgow Herald The Cambridge Pocket Diary ae 
A Student’s Book on Soils and Manures. | Acade mical Year, 1919-20. Bound in roan, f ms ges 


: sour 4 . . 2s 6d net; ix c r ‘ket and pe 
By E. J. RUSSELL, F.R.S. flecond edition, revised and | c et; nh morocco, with pocket and pen 


enlarged. Crown 8vo. With 41 illustrations. 6s 6d net. Recent Educational Publications. 








Cambridge Farm Institute Series, 
: F Thucydides, Book IV, Chapters i-xli (Pylus @ 
Notes on Magnetism, fr tie use of Students of Sphacteria). Edited by J. H. E. CREES, D.Lit., and 
Electr cal Engineering. Wy C. G. LAMB, M.A. Demy s8vo J. © WORDSWORTH, M.A, With map, notes i 
Paper covers, 5s net. 1 : ’ . vocabulary. 2s 6d net. Cambridge Elementary Classics 
: Plautus: Mewsaechmi, Hdited, with introduction end 


An Elemestary Course of Infinitesimal! aoe, by EES 2 GRRRES, ER. tea, SN 


- Press Series. 

. J = r ‘ Ay ~oe ate ies “ 
Calculus. By H. LAMB, LL.D., 8Sc.D., F.R.S. Plane Trigonometry for Secondary Schools. 2) 
Third « n. Demy Svo. 20s net, DAVISON, Sc.D. 6s 6d net. 
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